





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





ADDRESS. 


Tur New Monthly Magazine is now in the fifty-first year of its 
existence as a popular high-class periodical. With many of the | 
most distinguished names in English literature, as editors and con- 
tributors, it has maintained its position for over half a century, at 
a time when a host of cheap publications haye arisen around it. 

The New Monthly Magazine may be said to have hitherto held a 
situation between the lighter Shilling Magazines and the more 
serious Quarterlies. It will be the endeavour of the Editor to 
consolidate that position, and. to enhance the character of the 
publication by devoting as much space as possible to thoughtful 
papers, penned in a thoroughly independent spirit, upon the social 
and political questions of the day. 

Every attention will at the same time be paid to prominent 
topics of a learned, historical, philosophical, and scientific character. 
The most recent information regarding Travel and Geographical 
Discovery, and upon the present condition and resources of little- 
known countries, will likewise be imparted, more particularly in 
connexion with our Colonies, the progress and prosperity of which 
are so intimately associated with the welfare of the mother 
country. 

The pages of the Magazine will continue to be enlivened by 
teviews, criticisms, and contributions in General Literature, Art, 
and Archeology, by Sketches of Life and Society, and by Works 
of Fiction by popular writers, so as to uphold its established 
reputation as one of the most entertaining, as well as instructive, 
periodicals of the day. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COLONIES.* 


WHEN matters get to the worst, there is proverbially a turning- 
point to the better. The constitution of a ee Colonial Institute, 
at a moment when our relations with our colonies are guided by a 

licy of a most debatable wisdom, and when the pressure of popu- 
fasion is rendering the question of emigration of the utmost im-: 
portance to the social well-being, cannot but be deemed a most 
fortunate incident. The labours of such an institution cannot fail 
to throw much additional light upon the condition of the colonies 
themselves, their resources, and their progressive adaptation to self- 
government, as also to their modified relations with the mother 
country. 

The practice of colonisation would seem to be almost a part of 
our nature, as if we conceived that the command of God to re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it had been especially addressed to 
ourselves; and the “pretty conceit,” as Lord Bury termed it, of 
the American orator, Daniel Webster, who illustrated the extent 
of the military power of England by declaring that as the day 
broke upon each successive meridian, the morning drum-beat, fol- 
lowing the sun in his rising, girdled the earth with an uninter- 
rupted strain of the martial music of England, has been incorporated 
into our language and ideas. 

Yet there exists at the present moment a school of politicians 
whose leading idea appears to be that colonies are an excrescence 
of our empire rather than an important element of its prosperity; 
an encumbrance rather than a material element of its strength; and 
a source of commercial and political loss rather than of national 
wealth. These pseudo-politicians are respectable for their learning, 
their eloquence, their ability, and they are formidable on account 
of the persistent vigour of their attacks. Their doctrines, as Lord 
Bury justly —_ out, attack not only the root of our colonial 
system, which would of itself be serious and well worthy of atten- 
tion, but the very existence of our colonial empire, which is of 
infinitely more importance. A faulty system may be recon- 
structed; an empire thrown away can never be recovered. It is 
gratifying, then, to know that the Royal Colonial Institute con- 
tains among its fellows many who are peculiarly able, by lifelong 
knowledge, as well as by practised ability, to encounter these 
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* Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Instityte. Volume the First. 1870. 
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theories of dismemberment, and, it is to be hoped, to scatter them 
the winds. 
- Again, as Sir William Denison has ably expounded, previous to 
the adoption of “free trade,” the government looked upon the 
colonies as valuable appendages to the country; they were termed 
ucers of raw produce, and consumers of our manufactures; and 
our object or policy, if we can be said to have such, was the ex- 
tension of our colonial empire in every direction. The Colonial 
Office was at that time a really important section of the govern- 
ment, as\our policy was essentially “ colonial.” 
Very soon, however, after the advent of free trade (which was, 
in fact, the result of the efforts of our manufacturing community 
to extend the market for their own products, without much con- 
sideration for the effect upon others) a change came over the feel- 
ings of the Colonial Office. The idea began to dawn upon it that 
the colonies were no longer the sole producers of raw produce, and 
that although they were consumers of our manufactures, yet, as 
they might; under the shelter of the free trade flag, go to the 
market where they could purchase at the cheapest rate, our only 
guarantee for the maintenance of the monopoly of their supply was 
that we were the cheapest producers. In our attempts to become 
such we have become selfish, shortsighted, and niggardly, and the 
result has been productive of much misery at home, and of jealousy 
and want of kindly feeling between us and our colonies. We have 
of late years looked upon our colonies as a set of expensive ap- 
dages to the mother country, we have complained of the cost 
of defending them, and have insisted upon a monetary return for 
every sixpence expended, while we have never thought of making 
allowance for the collateral advantages resulting to ourselves from 
the connexion. It is gratifying, then, to find that the institute is 
prepared to combat the erroneous political economy of the day.* 
Mr. Chichester Fortéscue and other members of the government 
lay down the principle that it is not the business of the Colonial 
Department of the government, and they doubted if it was even 





* It is pleasant to think that this distinguished officer, of tried and ex- 
perienced administrative ability, and who has beer so recently taken away from 
us, left ag a last legacy a pamphlet on colonisation, in which he advocated the 
sysiem adopted in olden times by the small states of Greece, who, when they 
felt the pressure of a superabundant population, sent off sections oi their body 
ere, in fact, of all the classes comprised in it—to make new homes 
for themselves elsewhere. Sir William Denison’s remarks upon the effects pro- 
duced by over-crowding upon the professional section of the body—men who 
earn a living, sometimes sufficient, but always precarious, by the action of their 

~—are well worthy of serious consideration. There can be no reason wh 
such a system, which would open up new districts, should not be tried, as we 
as the haphazard kind of colonisation at present in vogue. 
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the business of the Institute, to question those fundamental actions 
which lie at the very root of our colonial empire. But when e 
action taken by government, especially in present times, tends to 
affect those fundamental principles which lie at the root of colonj. 
sation, and to unsap and dissever the relations hitherto existi 
between the colonies and the mother country, it is most manifestly 
the duty of the government that acts, of the colonists who suffer, 
and of the friends of the colonies who have their interests and the 
interests of the mother country at heart, to watch carefully the 
working of new measures, if calculated to benefit both parties alike, 
or if only conducive to the disruption of existing ties, and hence 
to the future dismemberment of the empire. 

“No person,” said Lord Normanby, “who takes an interest in 
colonial matters can help being struck with the extraordinary 
ignorance that exists in this country in regard to colonial matters; 
and when I say ‘this country, I may speak also of the ignorance 
that exists amongst the various colonies in regard to each other,” 
And Sir Charles Nicholson backed up the remark by saying that 
when he was in Australia as Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
they were constantly encountering the greatest difficulty as to 
matters of legislation, and what was being done in other colonies, 

The relations of the colonies with the parent state, Mr. West- 
garth remarked, may be described in the main as due to the 
accident of circumstances rather than to any definite or uniform 
policy. The great aim of the colonies has been their own self- 
government, and this sentiment has in modern times been fostered 
and encouraged rather than, as in times gone by, looked upon with 
a jealous eye. Nor has the result been a diminution in loyalty 
and affection; on the contrary, almost all men of large colonial ex- 
perience give their testimony to an increased cordiality. Sir 
Charles Nicholson, for parr asserts that there is more loyalty 
in the colonies than in the parent state. * 

But with this encouragement given in our own times to colonial 
self-government has also come an increasing desire on the part of 
the home government to cut off every source of expense caused by 
the colonies to the home treasury. Military expenses now almost 
alone remain. They present a total of 2,237,886/,, but out of this 
Malta stands for 332,000/., Gibraltar for 276,0001, Bermuda 
185,754/., certainly not colonies, but fortified outposts, and in the 
latter case a convict settlement, The four principal Australian 
colonies cost only 6500/.; New Zealand about 50,000/., the Cape 
240,0002, and Canada and her sister colonies above half a million. 
The final arrangement towards extinguishing these colonial — 
was inaugurated about six years ago, and has been more or less mm 
Operation since, with certain modifications in its application t 
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some of the colonies. This arrangement was brought about more 
immediately by the impatient remonstrances of parliament over the 
oft-recurring estimates for Cape and New Zealand wars. Its object 
was neither more nor less than that when the colonies required 
military they should pay the cost of them. Australia and New 
Zealand have already attained this independence; the North Ame- 
rican group has also assumed an united strength that makes it 
has thie duty, and that strength, as Mr. Selim Jackson and 

pointed out, will be much increased when a railway shall 
exist across British North America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and a new granary for the world opened for settlement. 
The rest of the colonies are successfully scrambling up to this high 
mark. India alone, by its special position, and by a system of 
taxation which may be termed sentimental when compared with 
what would have been extorted by the Great Moguls or their suc- 
cessors, the Nawabs, has a budget of all but imperial proportions 
for the complete discharge of its own expenditure. 

Both of the great political parties in England—the Conservative 
and the 8 a now agreed as to the policy to be pursued to 
what can alone be termed true colonies, as distinct from Crown 
colonies ; and it is a remarkable fact, in which men of the most ex- 

lence agree, that although the parties so energetically denounced 

Mr. Marsh, M.P., as “ half-political charlatans, half-igno- 
ramuses,” who contend that the i which engage one-third 
of our whole external commerce, whose population consumes five 
times as much of our produce as a nen dianh population, and 
which offer the best field for British emigration, are of no use to 
the mother country, still exist in our own country, they are no 
longer to be found, save as exceptions, in the colonies themselves. 
In.old times there was in each colony a so-called British party, 
which, ignoring or despi ing the great body of the colonists, put 
itself forward as the only reliable loyal link of the community, and 
there was another party that advocated separation from and inde- 
pee of the mother country. Both these parties have alike 

ppeared under the late successive steps towards cordial approach 
made by the parent state to the colonial offspring. 

A new era may, indeed, be said to have opened itself to the 
home country and to the colonies, since none of the latter, from 
the strongest down to the weakest, contributes, or is required to 
contribute, anything whatever to the mother country, since the 

ition for the colonies has been practically placed in the hands 
sige respective local legislatures and government, and since it has 
os adopted as an axiom of the imperial policy that no colowy will 
be held to allegiance against its own will. But it is most essential, 
in the presence of so great and fundamental a change in the rela- 
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tions of the colonies to the parent state, that the condition of the 
latter should VP yer understood in order to maintain and 
uphold the cordiality and sympathy essential to union, and that the 
bonds of allegiance should be affirmed and strengthened, not by 
legislative interference, but by mutual good understanding and 
more wide-spread and intelligent appreciation of the common 
interests by which we are united. These principles, as Mr, 
Westgarth remarks, constitute an era in our civilisation, and the 
highest triumph to our later colonial policy is in the fact that from 
no member of the wide and varied colonial domain is a voice now 
raised to claim, in the sense of severance, that liberty of self- 
disposal which our authorities will not object to recognise. These 
principles do not, however, as Mr. Westgarth seems to conceive, 
apply in any way to India. In true colonies, the colonists are the 
same as ourselves, and as capable, after a time, of self-government 
as ourselves. ‘The Indian is not so, although he may be gradually 
rendered more susceptible to such an increased status; but as at 
present circumstanced, the wisest and most humane policy cannot 
go beyond insuring an equitable, protective, and generous govern- 
ment to admittedly weaker and less energetic races than our 
own. | 

A cloud of no magnitude or consistence arises over this pleasant 
picture of the future of our colonies when the possibility of war 
presents itself. Russia was, it is said as an example, at one time 
prepared, in case of our thwarting her in her ambitious designs, to 
inflict a severe and summary wound upon our great and flourishin 
southern colonies, just as in the present day she is prepared, shoul 
war break out, to annoy us on our Indian frontiers through her 
influence in Central Asia. The consequence is, that there have 
not been wanting limited capacities in the colonies who have 
indulged in dreams of humiliating concessions, founded upon a 
supposed non-identity, as there have also been timid counsellors at 
home, who have propounded the possibility of a new public inter 
national law exempting colonies from war if they chose a neutral 
position, Such monstrous schemes, coming from the only great 
colonising power in the world, would be scouted by almost every 
other power as selfish and degrading. Great Britain is bound in 
honour and in self-interest to resent any injuries inflicted by her 
foreign wars upon the colonies; for blows aimed at her own ex- 
tremities she would have to aim return blows at her enemy’s heart. 
Our colonies are no longer, it has been argued, a part of our 
country in the sense in which the different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland are such. This may be true to a certain extent. The 
people are not our subjects, but they are either our relatives or 
our offspring, and if the cordial understanding between the two 
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could be established, as has been before depicted, and maintained 
representatives of the colonies in our legislative chambers, or 
ing that, even by a great and powerful Colonial Institute, 
gradually taking place as a National Institution, the interests of the 
one would be felt to be the same as the interests of the other; the 
mother country would ever be ready to resent an injury inflicted 
on her offspring, and every colony would rise from one end of the 
globe to the other to uphold the honour and dignity of the ee 
realm. Great Britain and her colonies would, under such cir- 
be the least open to aggression of any worldly power 

or combination of states. 

Although, unfortunately, our policy of adding to their numbers 
has ceased (let us hope only for a time), while that of extending 
everywhere our foreign tradin relations is vigorously pressed, yet 
our colonies not only fully hold their own with us, but promise 
some day to eclipse us, mi for this good reason, that they advance 
faster in the race than the average of the rest of the commercial 
world. The total trade of Australia, for example, according to 
the colonial import and export returns twenty years ago, amounted 
to eight millions, and is now seventy millions. 

The population of the four provinces of British North America, 
which at present constitute the Dominion, now exceeds, according 
to Mr. Adam Crooks of Toronto, four millions, and by the acces- 
sion of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Rupert’s Land, 
and British Columbia, no longer a remote contingency, this will 
be increased by four hundred thousand more; and when. it is con 
sidered that it is within the mark to compute one in every five of 
this population to be males between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, we have eight hundred thousand men capable of bearing 
arms, and available for the protection of the Dominion. A large 
proportion of this population is native to the soil, and there is 
something we all feel towards the land of our birth which con- 
stitutes the patriotic sentiment, and creates an element of national 
strength not to be found in numbers alone. 

_ Beyond the large accretions from immigration, the natural 
increase of the population in new countries, unchecked by any 

usian theories, is rapid as compared with that in the more 
densely settled countries of the Old World, and taking the mode- 
Tate ratio of increase as given by the Canadian Year Book of 1869, 
during the decennium of 1851 to 1861, as the ratio which may 
be relied upon in the future, and making estimates for the incor- 
poration with the Dominion of the remainder of British North 
‘America, the population in the year 1961 will be 79,957,000. But 
if, in the interim, communication, whether by road or railway, were 


opened with British Columbia, and the fertile belt of the two Bow 
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rivers was settled, the ratio of increase would present a far mote 
formidable figure. As it is, as Mr. Adam Crooks remarks, thes 
figures are enormous, and they have a most important bearing upon 
the probable destiny of Canada. 

The pursuits of the people are such as produce a hardy and 
energetic race, and under the climatic influences of a northerm 
latitude, it is not likely to become enervated as population and 
wealth increase. Sir Archibald Alison (“ History of Europe, 
vol. xiii. p. 271), says: “Canada and the other British possessions 
in North America, though apparently blessed with fewer physical 
advantages than the states to the south, contain a noble race, and 
are evidently reserved for a lofty destination. Everything there 
is in proper keeping for the development of the combined physical 
and mental energies of man. There are to be found at once the 
hardihood of character which conquers difficulty, the severity of 
climate which stimulates exertion, and the natural advantages 
which reward enterprise.” 

Beyond the physical qualities incidental to the pursuits of a 
people situated as the Canadians are, Mr. Crooks goes on to tell 
us, their moral improvement and elevation in the scale of civilise- 
tion have not been neglected. The feeling that a man can by 
steady industry win an estate for himself and his family, is one of 
the most powerful incentives to self-reliant and continued exertion, 
and is full of beneficial influences upon the progress of a com- 
munity. 

It is also a great and just source of pride to the British North 
American to reflect that while Britain, without her dependencies, 
stands first amongst the nations in the amount of her shipping 
tonnage, her vigorous offspring occupies the fourth, if not the 
third position. In the carefully considered speech delivered by 
the Hon. A. T. Galt in 1864, he states thus: 

“ Not including Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, for 
which he had not the official returns, the tonnage employed in the 
sea-going business by Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
amounted to no less than five millions of tons, besides nearly seven 
millions of tonnage employed on the great island lakes in the 
Canadian trade: the figures were so great, so vast, that the mind 
required some little time before it could take them in; they re 
presented a trade which was probably the third in the world, 
exceeded only by the trade of Great Britain, and that of the 
United States, and perhaps the trade of France, which last did 
not much, if at all, exceed the figures he had just given. With 
these two or perhaps three exceptions, no other country in the 
world employed the same amount of tonnage of sea-going craft 


as was employed last year by the British North American pro 
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yinces, in carrying on their intercourse with the world and with 


other. 

With the construction of the Intercolonial Railway, Canada will 
a railway system traversing the country from its western 
to the eastern, more than fifteen hundred miles in 
length, while in the district between Montreal and Toronto, the 
Ottawa, a noble river, larger than the Rhine or the Danube, and 
six railways having a southern direction, afford facilities of com- 
munication between the northern and southern portions of the 
country, and the peninsula west of Toronto is intersected in all 
directions by lines of railway of greater or less importance. For 
seven and a half months of the year the St. Lawrence, with its 
canals and the great lakes, afford two thousand miles of uninter- 
rupted internal navigation, and for nearly the same period inter- 
course by water is maintained with Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. A sea-going vessel of 
six hundred tons burden can convey her cargo through the 
Oanadian waters for more than half the distance across the con- 
tinent, and it is this extent of water communication which fits it 
one day to become the great channel of commerce between Europe 

and the interior of America and the eastern parts of Asia. 

It has been very generally conceived that the great extent of 
frontier rendered hare almost indefensible; but Mr. Lynn re- 
marks that this frontier is covered with a long line’of-impenetrable 
woods and forests, which would be absolutely impassable to an 
army, and he has no doubt that if the loyal people were encouraged, 
they would go heart and soul with England. Sir Francis Hincks 
also bears testimony to but one feeling of loyalty among the 
Canadians towards the mother country. The Canadians defended 
their country without assistance in 1812, and they would, he says, 
do so again. Mr. Montgomerie also expressed his belief that there 
was a a and general feeling in Canada against annexa- 
tion to the United States, independent of any material advantage 
which might accrue from it. Mr. White patriotically insisted that the 
Canadians had a separate and distinct destiny to work out. They 
considered it better that there should be two great nations rather 
than one on the North American continent, and they believed that 
Canada was destined to be one of the two, The Canadians look 
upon the honour of the British flag as their honour, and an insult 
to it as an insult to Canada, and were prepared to shed their last 
drop of blood in its defence. A strong attachment also existed to 
the monarchical form of government, as against that form of go- 
vernment which the people of Canada would come under it 

annexed to the United States. With a dominion extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and its back against the North 
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Pole, they would have room enough for expansion and gro 
and, as Mr. Rae added, by the addition of the territory which 
would be acquired in the next session of the legislature, Canada 
would be larger in extent than the United States. If she has not 
the virgin mould of the basin of the Mississippi, or the giant 
vegetation and prolific sun of the tropics, she has a vast chain of 
inland lakes, inexhaustible materials for og samen. and a hardy 
race, with a great deat of good common sense, and nearly every 
characteristic common to Englishmen, and there is every reason to 
anticipate that Canada will, in the future, become one of the 
greatest nations on the earth. 

The Marquis of Normandy made some very sensible remarks 
upon the relation of the colonists to their uncivilised and savage 
neighbours. Premising that this country is bound on every cons 
sideration of honour and also of self-interest to assist her colonies 
in case of war with any foreign nation, he believed the colonists 
themselves better able to cope with savages than our troops. We 
have seen the New Zealanders able to contend with the Maories, 
and to give them a lesson not inferior to any which has yet been 
given them. But it is hardly just and right that we should ask 
them to fight these savages entirely upon our own preconceived 
notion of civilised warfare. If you have to fight savages with 
colonists, you must let them fight them in their own way. If we 
had not quite such conscientious scruples as we had about the Cape 
wars—if we had allowed the Boers and the Kaffirs to fight on their 
own principles—we should not have had quite so many Cape wars 
as we have had, because savages do not understand those rules 
which we conceive to be indispensable, and which are certainly in 
dispensable when we are fighting with civilised nations. In former 
days, as the numbers of Kaffirs came down and drove off a herd 
of cattle, a certain number of Boers and farmers of the neighbour 
hood mounted their horses, followed the men, shot them down, and 
recovered the cattle, and there was an end of the raid, because the 
Kaflir tribes did not take the matter up, as they thought they had 
made a blunder and had got found out and caught, and it served 
them right. But if you enter into negotiations with these tribes, 
und make it a eek with the tribe themselves, then you get the 
whole tribe against you, in addition to the individuals who have 
committed the outrage. 

Much diversity of opinion exists with regard to the character of 
these Boers, whose name is in itself, unfortunately, provocative of 
error, The African, Dutch, and French Boers are, according # 
Mr. H. J. Barrett, who has contributed a valuable paper upon theif 
social and domestic life, descended from some of the blest blood im 
Europe, coming as they do from the Huguenots, who were driven 












They now occupy the weer “y State - 
1 Republi repent an area as large as and, 
considering cage of the highland Revevices and their habits 
life, may be expected gradually to spread to the Zambesi. 
The Boers are remarkable for their great love of independence, 
impatience of taxation, and horror o anything in the shape of 
worship. A more gentle, hospitable, domesticated, mora 
a ae of people, Mr. Barrett says, he never saw or hea 
of Mr. Goodliffe, who takes the Natal view of the subject, de- 
soribes them, on the contrary, as lazy, ignorant, and thievish. They 
are also actused with encouraging kidnapping and slavery. Mr. 
Buchanan also bore testimony to their thievish habits. But these 
bed habits have arisen from the force of circumstances, and are 
by them. The Boers have suffered horrors too horrible to 
te at the hands of the Zula Kaffirs, and it is no wonder that 
under such circumstances they take reprisals. As Mr. Barrett 
justly remarks, if the Aborigines’ Protection Society had been 
in the same desperate circumstances of defence, they would 
ve acted as the Boers did. “ Early colonists have always been, 
and ever will be, subject to these conflicts with the natives; and in 
South Africa, as soon as the Kaffirs want to grow corn instead of 
steal cattle, you hear no more of either kidnapping ‘ black ivory’ 
or killing ‘ niggers.’ ” 

All parties, of whatsoever opinion regarding the character of the 
Boers, advocated the administration which the British government 
“impradently and unjustly relinquished” being resumed. Per- 
manent peace and rapid strides in civilisation and commerce could 
then be secured, for it is admitted that on the frontier line theft, 
murder, and slavery do still prevail. In the interior, however, it 
is different. The example of superior English and German men 
and women in the villages, both in the British territory and Dutch 
republics, is exercising its proper influence in the richer and more 
intelligent portions of the community. English fashions and 
customs in dress, houses, and iages, are now being imitated; 
frequent intermarrying takes place pewint English and Dutch 
families, and in many places progressive modes of agriculture are 
practised, as well as tame ostrich farming for the sake of the 
feathers. This is a new and interesting pursuit, all the more 
Pleasant to contemplate as it will tend to perpetuate the race of 
the most remarkable of all terrestrial birds, It is also pointed out 

if the British government would be as considerate for the 

Dutch Boers in South Africa as they are for her Majesty's 

native subjects, or the Natal Kaffirs, by allowing justice to 

to them in their own language, all other points of 
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disaffection among the Dutch republicans would gradually cease, ag 
they are thoroughly convinced of the _ great advantages which 
would be secured to the country generally by its reannexation to 
the British government. This is a policy which, in the present 
state of the relations of the home government to our colonies, 
concerns the Cape government as much as ourselves; but so | 

as we continue to keep up an outward show of governmental inter. 
ference, or a practical influence upon colonial action, no difficulties 
ought or probably would be placed in the way of colonial concilia. 
tion. Great Britain can have no more interest in the Free State 
or the Transvaal Republic, being without the pale of Cape colonial 
norm ren or in hostility with Natalian enterprise, than it can have 
in New Brunswick or Newfoundland keeping without the pale of 
the British North American Dominion. 

A wise, moderate, and conciliatory policy towards the colonies 
would do everything towards insuring the perpetuation of friendly 
relations between them and the mother country. Those who 
argue that colonies, because they are not of direct pecuniary 
benefit to the country, should be cast off as encumbrances, ignore 
of how much indirect benefit they are. They constitute one of 
the most important elements of the greatness and prosperity of the 
country. It is to the vast colonial possessions of her Majesty that 
we owe a great deal of the position which we hold in the civilised 
world. If the British empire were confined within the narrow 
limits of Great Britain and Ireland, what position is it possible 
that we should hold? Should we hold the position of one of the 
first empires of the world? Gibbon, let it be remembered, in his 
celebrated work upon the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” traced the first steps in that decline and fall to the 
cession of Trajan’s conquests by his successor, Hadrian, and the 
new policy inaugurated of bringing the god Terminus nearer and 
nearer to Rome itself. 

It might be worth while also to consider not the probability, 
but the possibility of new powers becoming, if not treated ins 
conciliatory spirit, not only not friendly, but actually hostile. We 
have no more captious friends than in what was once British 
America. : a at the annexation of Oregon, ae trivial 

uestion of San Juan, purposely kept open! k at the oecupa- 
tom of Russian Amieabin kate. ‘0 iden upon British Columbia, 
the indirect favour shown to Fenian raids, the vexatious prolong 
tion of the dlabama difficulty, and the touchiness about rights of 
fishery! It is within the mark to say that not a Presidents 
annual message, for the last quarter of a century, but has con 
some passage inimical to British interests. The very last has been 
the discovery, as it is termed, that Pembina, a little frontier fort 
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from which the inhabitants could remove in half an hour, is within 
United States territory! This is puerile and frivolous captious- 
not real hostility. Were Great Britain in —— no power 
woud probably come sooner to the rescue than the United States. 
If in time of peace we cannot find a better market for our 
eommerce, and a more appropriate if not a better outlet for our 
surplus population than our colonies, so in time of war our colonies 
may be'of use in mgr allies, as also secure, commodious, and 
harbours for our shipping. The colonies are for the most 
part quite ready themselves, quite willing, and quite able to supply 
the assistance that we may require. Nor does any one appear to 
doubt the power of our colonies to defend themselves. The 
uis of Normanby relates that when he first went to Nova 
the whole local force of the province consisted of forty-five 
volunteer artillery, but within a year he had three thousand 
volunteers enrolled, and on the occasion of the difficulty which 
arose about the 7rent affair, by getting the Militia Bill modified 
and altered he had thirty-eight thousand militiamen enrolled, and 
to a considerable extent drilled. This is the essential element of 
a colonial force. Get your organisation perfect, your non-com- 
missioned officers thoroughly drilled, and the men will come in a 
de time when you want them. 

Sir William Denison justly remarked, the colonies are a part 
of the mother country, off-shoots from our society, children; and 
although it was perfectly true that when a child got to a certain 
age it did not like to be whipped by its parent, the parent, if he 
was a wise man, did not whip it. The child when it grew up 
assisted the parent, just as the parent assisted the child before it 
grew up; and the child, after it grew up, showed its love for its 
parent. Thoughts like these should constitute the basis of the 
telations of the home country with the colonies. The colonist, 
although all his interests and affections may be wrapped ‘in the 
country of his et still always looks to Great Britain as his 
mother country. This feeling should be fostered, and that can 
7° done by exhibiting a warm sympathy with the colonists’ 

and perplexities, not alienating their predilections by cruel 
neglect, or terms of reproach, such as proclaiming them to be so 
many encumbrances—a shameful misrepresentation—but upholdi 
the by a quick appreciation of their wants and difficulties, an 


hearty, and prompt action of a parent in alleviati 
them, The soleaia, on their side, are perfectly well aware o 
the gene a they derive from the prestige of the mother 
which and that they enjoy a degree of and quietness, 
might at any moment be jeopardised, if separated from 
England. Sir William Denison w e believed if a war broke 
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out between Russia or America and England, and a Russian or 
American frigate put into an Australian port to victual or coal, 
they would not only get no assistance, but the colonists would 
turn out toa man. Where the interests are the same, then, and 
the affections are mutual, he can be no patriot nor a true lover of 
humanity who would favour separation, disruption, and dismem- 
berment. 

Lord Alfred Churchill said that it was impossible to carry out 
the idea of having representatives from the colonies in the im- 
perial parliament. This may be so according to the existing con- 
stitution; but we surely do not live in the good old times of the 
Medes and the Persians, when the constitution of a realm could 
not be adapted to meet the new circumstances in which a country 
or a nation might be placed by lapse of time. As to a colonial 
party in the House of Commons, composed of persons who had 
gained a position in the colonies and had returned to this country, 
the colonists would never look upon such as the positive repre- 
sentatives of their interests. The mere suggestion is a make-shift 
of the most feeble character. It is most probable, as Sir F. Hincks 
remarked, that if a proper policy had been pursued towards 
America, she would have been united to us at the present day. 
She would then have been of enormous strength to this country, 
and so would the colonies be. But what is proper policy? The 
first and fundamental principle of such a policy must be to allow 
the different colonies proper, whether federated as in British North 
America, or soon to be confederated as in Australia and the Cape, 
to have their representatives in the imperial government. The 
colonies would, under such a system, look upon themselves not as 
merely a governed body, but as themselves part of the imperial 
government; the vexed question as to the amount of taxation to 
which a colony could subject the produce of the mother country 
would no longer be a colonial but an imperial question ; questions 
of trade and commerce, as to whether a certain tariff should pre- 
vail, and what taxes should be levied, would be determined in 4 
similar manner, and the foundation would thus be laid for a per 
manent friendly understanding between the colonies and the 
mother country. ‘The two would then be in reality as one, which 
they ought to be, and not in the relation at one moment of a 
pampered and spoilt child, and at another of a cast-off and 
neglected offspring. 

To conclude, in the words of Mr. Westgarth, “How often we 
revel in great schemes of emigration, by which the excess of 
people here may, to mutual benefit, fill up the wastes of the 
colonies. The necessities of the subject ever bring it back to us, 
and we always hope, spite of all past difficulties, for a system 
adequate to the wants in both cases. And who shall say that m 
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the general race of modern progress this one question is to stand 
still, and to remain unsolved! But if we break from our colonies 
we at once throw up this noble national domain, its broad acres, 
and its virgin soil. We cede its millions of future homes, and 
lose all that cordial co-operation and guidance which we may ever 
expect from those of our fellow-countrymen already there; and 
our dreams, our hopes, and our plans are at an end. 

“Our age is especially characterised by an onward march of 
nations, and our English speaking peoples are at the head of this 

d race in all those substantial considerations that make up the 

idea of ‘ progress.’ We must not halt, and still less lose ground, in 
auch a busy throng. We are, in fact, so much used to the van of 
that progress, as to feel out of place elsewhere. An honourable 
and inspiring rivalry pervades the world. The great Transatlantic 
people, because they are our second selves, and planted out under 
a certain superiority of material circumstances, are already, with 
characteristic dash, full abreast of their parental nation; and we 
shall certainly be second in the race if we are severed from the 
uncramped areas and the fresh impetuous life of our colonies. 

“The British empire as it now stands, in point of geographical 
extent, of population, of power, in its many-sided aspects and of 
effective world-moving civilisation, is the greatest spectacle of its 
kind in history; and may we not heartily cherish the belief that a 
fabric so strikingly distinguished, so grand, and so useful, will be 
long maintained by its component members as one united 
nationality 7” 








THE HISTORY OF THE HEART. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Bounpine, 

Through buoyant childhood’s days too bright to last, 
When earth seems Eden, clad with fadeless flowers, 

Grief spreads no cloud, care brings no cutting blast, 
But hope and joy make sunny all the hours. 


Throbbing, 
When first into its secret, thrilling cells, 

Love enters tremulous, and all things seem 
In that strong passion lost, and rapture dwells 
Around, above, and brightens every dream, 
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Panting, 

In manhood’s prime, when high ambition longs 
To battle in the world, and win a name; 

To tower a patriot, righting others’ wrongs, 
Or, as a statesman, shape a path to fame. 


Burning, 

In manhood’s noon for wisdom, and to reach 
The sky-robed tops of Learning’s mighty hills; 

To understand what sun and star would teach, 
And all that with amaze the spirit fills. 


Bleeding, 
For loss of dear ones on life’s weary road, 
Who with love’s gentle smiles will bless no more; 
Weighed down by great misfortune’s heavy load, 
And weeping hopes interred, and pleasures o’er. 


Sighing, 
In the mild, mellow autumn of our days, 
For calm retirement in some nook of peace, 
Where the great city’s tumult, and the blaze 
Lit up by worldly passions, all shall cease. 


Longing, | 
In those blest hours of quietude, to hold 

Commune with Nature, and launch thought all free, 
Out on the infinite on pinion bold, 

Speak with the past, and with eternity. 


Swelling, 
With gratitude at having lived so long, 

And pulsed with joy mid all that charms us here, 
And for the hope, made beautiful and strong, 

Of life and bliss above yon starry sphere. 


In mirth, pain, rapture, taking thus thy part, 
Such is thy history, Oh, thou throbbing heart! 
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BRADY'S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 


BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


X, 


MR. SANDON FINDS KATTY SERIOUS. 


THE time was now drawing nigh that was to witness the eject- 
ment of Darby Brady from his house and the four acres of land 
which he had reclaimed from the bog of Ballydy. Darby took 
the matter very quietly; he was seldom heard to mention the cir- 
cumstance, or even to threaten those parties who were to carry the 
matter out. He went before the agent, and, very much to that 

ntleman’s astonishment, paid his last gale of rent without making 
acomplaint; but if Darby Brady was silent, the parish was not. 
The frequenters of the smithy talked the matter over, as well as 
those of the cooper’s shop. In fact, it was the “ talk of the parish” 
ten miles away in the wild fastness of the Clare Mountains. ‘The 
Whiteboys in solemn conclave “sat upon the case,” and declared 
it was a thundering shame if the Saxon was to have it all his own 
way. 

a Yarra, howld yer tongue now, boys,” said the chairman of the 
assembly. ‘‘ What the devil could ye be after doing, eh, I want to 
know? Ain’t he one of the fairies? And are you going to tell 
me at this hour of the night that a bit of lead would ‘ do for him? 
Faith, it won’t; it would fly off him like rain from a goose’s back. 
a oo aingashore of a cretur is like the Laprechaun* for all the 
world,” 

Such was the opinion of the chairman with regard to Mr. Aster, 
the oe of the property from which Darby Brady was to be 
ejected, 

“Faith, you may say that, Mark, and tell no lie,” said one of 
the ar. “ But let me tell you how Patsey Fahy managed owld 
Curnel Cromer. Now, first and foremost, will ye send up that 
bottle? Upon my sowkins ye’ll be harty down there. I have 
got ne'er a drop yet; that’s what I want.” 

The worthy member now took a long pul!! at the bottle, declarin 
that the story was as true as that he was sitting with the bottle in 
his hand at that table. 

“Now, it ain’t a table at all, now, Phil,” said another. 

“Faith, he knows,” said a third, “ for he helped to take it off 


the hinges.” 





* Supposed to be a shoemaker among the fairies. 
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It seemed that the furniture of this 7 ony Was very 
scanty, and in order that the matter might look well before the 
boys, the door was taken from the hinges and placed on the churn. 
barrel to answer for a table. After one or two more pulls at the 
bottle Phil resumed : 

“Ye know the owld curnel, after he war dead and buried, was 
always a-walking about the ground after dark, and Patsey war 
taking a head of cabbage home to his good woman and the childer, 
when the owld man that war a-dead a twelvemonth comed up to 
him and says as nice as you plase, ‘ Faugin shin a shin. *  ¢ Faith, 
thin, the duckens a bit of me will, thin, says Patsey. ‘As I 
have carried it so far, I'll take it all the ways.’ W71’ that the owld 
curnel were agoing to lay hold on him, when Patsey up wi’ the 
black-handle knife he had in his hand and stuck him clane.” 

“ Well,” said the chairman, “ what did the curnel do thin?” 

“ Yarra, what would you do thin, Mark, if you had a knife in 

our carkis?” 

“TI thought ye said he war dead and buried,” said Mark, rather 
anxiously, 

“In throath he war, thin, and the parson read over him likewise; 
but he must not have been dead out and out, because Patsey put 
the finisher on him.” 

“Did he ever get the knife again?” said another of the boys. 

“ Faith, he did that same, or his good woman got it for him, 
which is all the same. It war the only knife in the house, so the 
poor cretur were sorely off for the want of it. She spent half her 
day looking for it, and at long and at last she found it stuck in the 
hart of the very same head of cabbage.” 

“ Well, there is nothing like a black-handle knife for dealing 
with such gintry,” said the chairman, by way of confirming Phil's 
tale. ‘“ But, faith, boys, it greeves us to the hart that a nibour’s 
child like Darby Bawn should be put upon, and not one of us 
Paytriots to lend him a hand at all at all.” 

Such was the manner in which Darby Brady’s affairs were 
talked over on the Clare Mountains by the united band of White 
boys, who now and then held their meetings away from the busy 
haunts of men. Mr. Aster, the landlord, had no idea that he was 
tried before that tribunal, and acquitted on account of his close 
resemblance to that indescribable creature the Laprechaun. Nor 
had Darby Brady the remotest notion that his affairs were the 
subject of the meeting. 

Most of the assembly were known to Darby as idle, good-for- 
nothing fellows, whom he thoroughly despised. He, the hard- 
working and industrious man, had no idea in common with them. 
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* “ Leave that there.” 
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He was about to leave his little spot of land, over which he proudly 
told his late landlord he could drive his coach-and-four. He worked 


‘hard on those four marshy acres, spending all his spare money on 


manure, and to be obliged to leave them now seemed, as a matter 
of course, very hard to Darby. There his little cabin, which, 
though not very spacious, was scrupulously clean, its mud walls, 
uneven floor, and large, gaunt fireplace, beneath whose shadow he 
had grown to man’s estate, and reared a numerous family, were all 
dear to him. Lying on a shelf on the hob was his father’s stick, 
which poised the old man in his tottering years. Near it were his 
other nick-nacks. They were Darby's heirlooms, which connected 
him with the past, and which he was wont to fondly hope he 
might pass on to the future. Yes! all were now to crumble before 
his eyes; the dear old house was to be levelled to the ground, and 
those curious old mud walls, that sheltered more than two genera- 
tions of the Bradys, were to return to their mother earth. But 
Darby bore up against his little troubles manfully ; his pe chafed 
much more under the never-ending sympathy and advice of the 
neighbours, which was not one whit less painful to him because 
given with the best intentions. He told his wife that he required 
no pity from any one, that he had his health and strength to work, 
and God was good. 

“Whisper here, Darby, acoushla,” said a shrill voice, not by 
| means in a whisper, to Brady, as he passed the cooper’s shop. 

rady turned round, carrying his spade on his shoulder with as 
much ease as if it was a bamboo-cane, and, stooping his head, he 
entered the cooper’s shop. 

“God bless all here !” 

“ And you too, Darby Bawn,” was the quick reply to his salu- 
tation. 

“Yarra, thin, sure enough now it is about yourself we war 
a-talking,” said one of the company. “Faith, it war this very 
minit. Ax the boys there, and let will tell you the same. "Tis 
my heart that bleeds for you this very day—tis on sure.” 

Waiting at the coopers was Frank Egan, a neighbouring 
farmer, whose firkins were to be ready in a few minutes; but the 
tume passed so quickly that three hours had now elapsed, and no 
one thought of departing. Not even did the firkins get the finish- 
ing stroke, so equally did the cooper divide his time between them 
and his visitors, 

“Faith, Darby,” said Frank Egan, “if I were yourself I would 
take the law of him.” 

ahis observation aroused the loquacity of the cooper: 

Yarra, bad luck to all the laws; sorra a law t ey ever made 


for a poor tinant, the skamers! Tinant Right! The devil a 
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Tinant Right, or any other right there is for & poor man, unleg 


he frightens them out of their sivin senses.’ 

“ Be gounies,” said Billy Cronin, “ they want to put us off the 
land altogether, sure enough, and send us to America, or, for the 
matter of that, to Owld Nick; the devil a hair they care where 
we go, small blame to them, when they’ve got the land that’s ours 
by rights.” ao arti . 

Brady made no remark, remaining quietly leaning on his spade, 
when a little man, holding his hands before a few embers of 
burning chips, looked up at him from a block of wood which he 
contrived to make into a seat before the fire, and exclaimed, in the 
most pathetic manner: 

“ Ran the Lord help us!” 

This was too much for Brady’s patience. He knew old Corney 
was a standing dish at the cooper’s shop; he spent his days there 
doing nothing, and assisting others in the same occupation; nor 
would he ever do a day’s work if it was possible to sit by a fire 
and talk over the affairs of the nation. Darby, in his most scorn- 
ful manner, replied to the observation of the little man at his feet: 

“The Lord helps those who help themselves; but faith, Corney, 
it is you that would want somebody to help you, for you were 
always too fond of the fire to help yourself.” 

This remark from Darby was received by the company with 
much laughter, as they asked Corney what he thought of that. 

“ Why should he now?” said the cooper, with an ironical smile; 
“does not the mistress work, and ain’t that enough? It ain't 
every one of us that can be a gentleman these hard times—eh, 
Darby ?” 

“ Bedad, I would not give up my little howlding so aisy,” said 
Farmer Egan. “Sure, | know every inch of the ground; many 
is the fine snipe 1 brought down in the same spot before the owld 
masther gave it up to you, and duckens a farmer in the country 
would take the trouble to reclaim it in those days. Those chaps 
will think none the better of you after all; and sure, boys,” said 
Egan, as he looked round him, “ Darby Bawn, the cleanest boy - 
of the eam aS, ain’t afeard of a handful of Peelers?’ 

Any one looking at Brady might see at once the sharp expres 
sion of = on his fine manly countenance at the bare hint of 
Farmer Egan; his sensitive disposition was hurt to a degree that 
people should attribute his motives to fear. Darby found it very 
difficult to keep his hands in his pockets when he met some of those 
parties who were to act for the agent. 

“The spalpeens he would rest quietly if he could only lay the 
sign of his hands on them; he would sell his life dearly if it came 
to the point, and shoot the unfortunate hirelings whose fangs he 
felt without a qualm of conscience.” 
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But what might, we ask, prevent him from carrying out such 
jesigns? Was it that he expected any compensation ? o! Was 
it his anxiety for his wife and family? No! Such would not be 
listened to by Biddy Brady. She would tell him not to mind her; 
she would manage for the family without him if it was the will 
of the Lord to take him. It was a few quiet and gentle words 
spoken by a kind and amiable lady. 

« Brady, I feel I can trust you to leave quietly.” 

It may seem strange how a man with such a beautiful trait in 
his character, a kind and loving husband and affectionate father, 
should run headlong into the greatest crime known to the law; 
but when we think of the people among whom he lived, their 
ideas as to their rights, together with their thorough want of con- 
fidence in the Jaw to redress them, we can’t be surprised that with 
their sensitive and volatile dispositions the last resource of taking 
the law in their own hands would gradually gain ground and be 
finally accepted; and, as Lord Macaulay points out, “ ‘The darkest 
crimes, even secret poisoning, may be perpetrated by persons of no 
exceptional depravity ; should these persons live among a com- 
munity where such crimes are not looked upon as infamous.” 

“No, Misther Egan, I fear no Peelers. I passedmy word to 
her ladyship at the great house, Mistress Phillips, that I would 
lave in pace and quietness, and I won’t break my word to her for 
a thousand pounds,” said Darby, holding out his hand. “ You 
know, I have a dark drop of blood in me, and when I rise my 
hand to a body it won’t fall on them like a cat’s-paw.” 

“Faith, then, that same is true enough for you, Darby, avic,” 
suid one of the company. 

There was some little sharpness in Darby’s tone which made all 
the boys look towards him except Corney, who still held his hands 
meee Sen, apparently taking no notice of what was going on 

“Why, Darby, avic, don’t you get a duspensation from her 
ladyship ?” said K id little man. _— : 

i _ what is that, in the name of the Lord?” said the 

“J ust what Father Molloy gave Kitty Ash when she were 
. Td wi the decline; it war about a bit of mate as she got sent 

er on the Friday, and his reverence comed in lucky enough 
at the time, and gave the crather a duspensation. So she made a 
rty meal of it.” 
Small blame to his Reverence; it’s a Good Friday she would 
get it, poor thing,” said Billy Cronin. 

a * few more jocose remarks on Corney as to the kind of 

rag he got from the mistress to do nothing but sit by the 

day, Darby again shouldered his spade, and left the cooper’s 
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shop. He mentioned to his wife part of the conversation at the 
cooper’s telling her at the same time the advice he got from old 
Corney about asking for a “ duspensation.” 

“Now, Darby, avic, you are too aisy with them intirely; ] 
didn’t promise to be quiet, and faith, I won’t, ither. You must 
up, Darby, acoushla machree, to the great house, and tell her 
ladyship about what the nibours are a-saying far and near, and, 
maybe, she would give you this duspensation, or whatever you 
call it; and faix, thin, they won’t find it so aisy as they think after 
all. We will make them ‘jump Jim Crow,’ if they come next 
or near us.” 

Darby smoked his evening’s pipe, after his hard day’s work, 
very much troubled in mind. He did not well know what to 
say to Mrs. Phillips, and had a great dread lest she would think 
he wished to break his word. However, next morning he was 
dressed in his coat of the best ready to appear before “ quality,” as 
his wife called the inmates of the great house. 

We must see what our friends are doing at Fairy Lawn on the 
morning of Darby’s visit, more particularly as he was not the only 
visitor in quest of a “duspensation.” Mamma was at home, b 
as usual, and by her side, reclining on the sofa, was Miss Katty. 
She has been an invalid for the last two days—two awful dreary 
days for Katty—when was she confined so long to the house 
before? “Dr, Sharp was a great croaker; she was not so bad as 
to require solitary confinement.” Poor old Pluto would now and 
then place his paws on the window sill, looking anxiously through 
at his young mistress, and, taking a bound along the lawn, would 
again return to see why she was not coming out for their daily 
romp. Robin, the young lady’s favourite horse, did not at all 
relish Patsey, the stable-boy, as a companion in his exercise ; he 
missed the tiny little hand that would pat him on the neck, and 
the sweet, gentle voice that called him a “ dear old pet.” 

“ Well, mamma, dear,” said Katty, “don’t you think I might 
go out to-morrow? Here I have been a prisoner for the last two 
days, and my cough is ever so much better, mamma.” 

4 Well, dear, we shall hear what Doctor Sharp says when he 
comes.” 

“J shall ask him when he gets a cold to send for me,” said 
Katty, “and I will confine him for a month. You know, mamms, 
he did get Miss Langden to make up some medicine for him onee, 
he was so ill with rheumatism he could not get down to his 
surgery.” 

“TI never heard so before, dear,” said Mrs. Phillips, who had 
some very serious doubts of a young lady like Miss Langdea 
going to an old bachelor’s house as his medical attendant. 


Fogerty here tapped at the door: 
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«Darby Brady is in the hall, mam, and is wishful for a few 


é ith you, mam.’ 
ae Yes, Sanetty, tell him I shall see him presently.” 

Miss Ribaldi was wending her way along the borheenes (lanes) 
to see a few invalids, and immediately her mother left the room 
Katty heard “the colonel’s compliments,” and the next instant 
Mr. Sandon was ushered in: 

« How do, Miss Phillips? Sorry—very—heard you were laid 

” 

: “Qh, it is only a slight cold, Mr. Sandon. I will be quite 
right again, I hope, in a day or so.” 

“Y-es, Our fellow, Stone, is an awful crack hand at colds, 
you know, gets a fellow as right as a trivet in a day.” 

Mr. Sandon now pulled the ends of his little moustaches, and 
for an instant was so buried in thought that he let his little silver- 
mounted cane fall; he twisted about in his chair, and turning his 
hack on Katty, he speedily wheeled about and begged her pardon. 
She could not tell what was the matter with the gallant ensign, 
and had not her solitary confinement interfered with her spirits, 
she would have given him the benefit of one of her hearty laughs. 
Mr. Sandon evidently wished to say something, and did not well 
know how to begin; all his friend Perci’s advice had vanished 
just at the time he wanted it; the few words he put together 
along the road were no use now. ‘This was his only opportunity, 
“and confound it, a fellow does not well know how to begin.” 
Pluto appeared again at the window, at a loss to account for his 
young mistress’s absence, and attracting Mr.-Sandon’s attention, 
was the means of breaking the ice. 

“You like dogs, Miss Phillips?” asked the young gentleman. 

“Yes, I am rather partial to them.” 

“For, you know, if you would, I know where there is a first- 
class piece of flesh—I mean, an Italian greyhound, you know— 
good breed, all that sort of thing, you know, if you would allow 
me to make you a present of it.” 

Mr. Sandon now advanced a few steps towards the mantelpiece, 
and leaning his back against the corner, looked at Katty, who, in 
tather a serious mood, reclined on the sofa. Mr. Sandon had 
never seen her look so grave before, and though all his friend 
Perci’s little speeches had escaped his memory, he was determined 
to make an attempt in his own way, more especially now that he 

d commenced. 

“TI wish you would allow a fellow, Miss Phillips, to offer you 
something ; I am not the kind of fellow to make love, and that 
sort of thing, you know, I only wish I was; but, hang it, I always 
say the right thing at the wrong time, and that sort of thing, you 
ow, but”—the gallant officer here hesitated for a few seconds— 
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“Miss Phillips, I should be glad to make you a present of any. 
thing, even myself, if you would have me.” 

Katty was not prepared for those two generous offers both 
coming in one breath, and was so embarrassed that she could not 
look up or even answer for an instant. She cast a nervous glance 
at the door, thinking every moment it would open, and her mother 
enter the room. Mr. Sandon moved a step or two in the direction 
of the sofa, laying his hand at the same time on the little table 
containing the young lady’s work-box and a large bunch of flowe 
and looked very earnestly at her. Katty, thinking that Mr, 
Sandon was about to occupy a seat on the sofa, gave a sudden 
move in the opposite direction, and slowly raising her meck blue 
eyes she looked at him with all the firmness she could bring to 
bear at the moment. 

**T told you some short time ago, Mr. Sandon, that papa or 
mamma would not allow me, even if I had been willing, to accept 
presents from parties whom I know so little of.” 

“Tam not a bad sort of fellow, you know, Miss Phillips. I 
can’t tell you, like other fellows, what I think; probably you'll 
know more of me in a little time, and then, you ‘ 

Katty here interrupted the young gentleman, as in a much more 
determined manner she stood up from the sofa looking very 
indignant. 

“ No, Mr. Sandon, I will not; or even if I did know more of 
you, nothing would induce me to accept your presents, or any- 
thing else,” said the young lady, in a very decisive tone, again 
resuming her seat. 

“I knew it would come to this,” said Mr. Sandon, turning 
away from Katty, and giving the piece of furniture near him 4 
rather loud knock with his cane. “ Hang that fellow, I told him 
so, but he is so cursed wise, he thinks he knows everything.” 

He walked towards the window, still uttering some strong ex- 
pressions against a third party, whom we presume to be his bosom 
friend Mr. Percival, at os oe instigation Mr. Sandon was at Fairy 
Lawn to offer himself to the young lady, when she refused his 
grey pony ona former occasion. If he had followed his own 1 
clinations, he thought, such would not happen; but now he had 
made a fool of himself, it served him jolly well right. Why 
should Perci know what answer Miss Phillips would give? That 
he was an authority on some things his friend “ Sandy” was willing 
to allow, but it appeared to be confined to the stables, and vanish 
immediately Mr. Percival entered on any other subject. How 
could he know anything of a young lady like Miss Phillips? Mr. 
Sandon now turned from the window, at the same time wishing 
his friend Perci a safe journey to some unmentionable place by 
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the shortest and most expeditious route, and in a very desponding 
tone addressed Katty: 

« Well, Miss Phillips, I shall say good-day. I hope you will 
excuse me, and that sort of thing, you know.” 

She reached her hand to him, and the young ensign left the 
room. When Katty heard the hall-door close, she made a sudden 
rush to her bedroom; she could bear up no longer; her kind heart 
rebelled against the sharp words she used to Mr. Sandon; she 
accused herself over and over again; could she not tell him in a 
more gentle manner, she asked herself through her tears, or even 
might she not accept his Italian greyhound? No, perhaps he 
might usurp the place of Pluto. Never! Pluto should always 
reign as first favourite with Katty; he was presented to her by 
one whose name she never mentions, but who holds first place in 
her generous and trusting heart. She yearns to hear from other 
lipsa name to her so sweet, the ring of whose words vibrate on 
>. heart, where they remain hallowed by all the simplicity of 
soul; 

Where mixed with God’s his loved idea lies. 


When Mrs. Phillips entered the sitting-room, after her long 
discourse with Darby Brady, the invalid had not returned. Katty 
was some time before she could quiet the emotions of her mind. 
The sharp manner in which she refused Mr. Sandon’s offer was 
seldom absent from her thoughts; she looked upon him now from 
a different point of view; how glad she would be to do him a 
kindness, to hear of his achieving greatness, and to make amends 
for her rudeness. There were only two things which Katty could 
not bring herself to think of, that she could ever love Mr. eden, 
or place him on a par with Arthur Fosbery. Never again would 
she ridicule his little foibles. Perhaps, like other ladies, who from 
itm conscientious motives refuse such offers, Katty, at some future 
time, when settled down as the materfamilias, may look back with 
some freshness to this little incident, and be delighted to make the 
acquaitance of the wife of her quondam lover, to take his little 
ones on her knee, and listen attentively to their nursery tales, 
While little Fred runs for his sword in order to show how well he 
can use it; Florence points out to the strange lady the rich 
costume of her new doll; and then baby, the little tyrant over all, 
who would} make short work of Florence’s doll, is received with 
open arms and surrounded with kisses. But at present Katty 
thould smother such feeling; had she appeared to like Mr. Sandon 
in her way, he may possibly mistake her motive, and try again, 
and though she acted rudely to him she consoled herself that 
pethaps it was a kindness in his case. 






















































THE WATER-PARTING OF THE NILE AND THE 
NIGER. 


LakE ALBERT-NYANZA, to which Sir Samuel Baker is at 
present directing his steps, presents a geographical problem of ex- 
ceeding interest. It is known that the White Nile issues from 
its north-eastern extremity, and it has been supposed that another 
river flowing to Lake Tsad and to the Benuwé-Niger flows from 
its north-western extremity. 

If this view is correct, the greatest of all African lakes would 
give birth at once to the Nile and to the Eastern Niger, or to 
rivers flowing, the one to the Mediterranean Sea, and the other to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The importance of such a distribution of the rivers of Central 
Africa will be felt when we consider that these vast and promising 
regions, hitherto terre incognitw, will inevitably be opened to 
civilisation with the lapse of time, and that there would exist 
water communication with them from two different directions. 

The data hitherto existing towards establishing this curious 
point were discussed in the New Monthly Magazine, No. 572, for 
August, 1868. Messrs. Poucet described at that time a river, 
which they said was called Babura, or Bahr Munbuttu, as coming 
from the Albert-Nyanza, and which divided in about four degrees 
north latitude into two branches, the one to the east flowing 
under the name of Soué to the north-west, over a diversified 
country to form the Shari, and to throw itself after its junction 
with the Bagun, or Babai, into Lake Tsad; while the other, to 
the west, and by far the largest, preserved the name of Babura 
(evidently a corruption of Bahr-bura), and continued to flow to 
the west-north-west, to about the sixth degree of latitude, where, 
after receiving an important affluent coming from the south-east, 
it emptied itself into a great lake, three-fourths of which are 
marshy, and which is called Birka-Metuasset. The Babura 38 
then said to issue forth from this lake in two branches, one going 
to form the Bagun, which joins the Shari, and the other giving 
birth to the Benuwé-Niger, or to a tributary to the Benuwé, the 
Kebbi. é 

The idea of a communication between the Niger and the Nile 
is by no means new. It dates as far back as the time of Here 
dotus (Euterpe, ii. 28). The existence of such a communication 
is also insisted upon by the Arabian geographers, Ednsi a0 


Abulfeda, and D’Anville heard of a Central African lake; 
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Turarah, communicating with Lake Liba. Since that time, the 
travellers Brun-Rollet and Von Heuglin have heard of a lake in 
the same direction, the existence of which was confirmed by the 
statements of the Brothers Poncet and the Italian Piaggia. 

Reports have arrived of Dr. Schweinfurth, already known 
through his botanical studies in the Lower Nile valley, having 
explored a large portion of the remarkable region in question, 
which lies to the west of the perplexing and variable en- 
tanglement of rivers and swamps—a real Mediterranean delta— 
which feed the White Nile and the Gazelle Lake, and through 
which Brun-Rollet, Petherick, Madame Tinné, and Von Heuglin 
have wandered, without entirely unravelling its plan, and in an 
attempted exploration of which M. le Saint lost his life. 

As yet only an outline of Dr. Schweinfurth’s discoveries have 
reached Europe by letters published in Petermatn’s Mittheils- 
ungen and in the Cologne Gazette, and which have been commu- 
nicated to the “Academy” by Mr. Keith Johnston, jun. It appears 
from these reports that, beyond the swamp region just noticed, to 
the water-parting south-westward, the country forms part of a 
great sandstone formation. Its surface has two sharply distin- 
guished characters of vegetation—that of the deeply-cut channels 
of its numerous rivers and streams, whose banks are thickly over- 
grown with tall trees, and that of the grassy, park-like steppes 
between these, with dwarf trees or clumps of bush. On the water- 
parting itself the aspect of the country changes, and presents a 
system of bare and swampy flats, with a white sandy soil. 

The ruling tribe of the inhabitants of the Nile watershed is 
that of the celebrated Niam-Niams, supposed at one time to have 
tails, but who are described as men of powerful form and stately 
carnage, bronze-coloured skin, and long sleek hair. Both men 
and women wear their hair plaited in thick masses, covering the 
neck to the shoulders, and they are declared by Petherick (Egypt, 
the Soudan, and Central Africa, p. 469) to glory in their reputa- 
tion of cannibalism. 

_On crossing the water-parting into a fertile country, where the 
oi-palm imparts a new character to the landscape, Dr. Schwein- 
furth came upon a race differing in every respect from the Niam- 

ams. These tribes, called Abanga and Munbuttu, are distin- 
guished by the lighter colour of their skin, and their blonde and 
frizzled hair is worn by both sexes in a high chignon. They also 
inhabit a richer land than the Niam-Niams, and are in advance of 

min agriculture and the arts, cultivating the banana and other 
fuits, trading in copper, and forging weapons in iron. Yet, not- 
withstanding this improved condition, they are said to indulge in 
— “to an extent which appears to be unparalleled on 
arch—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCILI. U 
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the globe”—a practice which, it is also remarked, is in no 
explicable by necessity, since the land abounds in fruit and in 
game of many kinds. 

To the south of the Munbuttu is a dwarf race named Acka, of 
Ticki-Ticki, the average height of the men being only five feet, 
and many do not even reach that measure. 

The most southerly point reached by Dr. Schweinfurth was in 
lat. 3 deg. 35 min. north, long. 27 deg. 5 min. east of Greenwich, 
and two thousand five hundred feet above the sea. This point 
was three days’ journey to the south-south-east of the residence of 
Kanna, chief of the Niam-Niams, and the extremity of Piaggia’s 
route. At this point was the residence of Munsa, the chief of 
the Munbuttu, and his palace is compared byethe traveller to 4 
middle-sized railway station in bulk and form. | 

This capital of the Munbuttu is situated south of a great river 
named Uelle both by the Niam-Niams and the Munbuttu, and 
which is described as being as large as the Blue Nile in summer 
at Khartum. It is formed near 28 deg. east long. by the con- 
fluence of the Gadda and Kibali, the latter apparently springing 
in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Tonj, on “the inner 
side of the mountains which enclose the Albert-Nyanza.” | Further 
on in its westward course the Uelle is said to receive two 
tributaries from the south, and an affluent on the night va 
which Dr. Schweinfurth believes to be the river of Sena, repo 
by Von Heuglin. The Uelle, which is navigated by native 
canoes of thirty feet in length and six feet broad, is further 
identified with the Bari, or Babura river of the brothers Poncet, 
which is no doubt the case, and the Messrs. Poncet appear to have 
“eveen up the same name in that of the eastern branch of the 

abura, which they say is called Soué. It is easy to conceive 
how the Uelle of a German would be softened into Souvé bys 
Frenchman. : 

It does not appear, however, quite clear from this statement, if 
the Gadda and the Kibali may not be two derivatives from the 
Albert-Nyanza uniting to form the Uelle. The expression, 
“inner side of the mountains which enclose the Albert Nyanza,” 
is not distinct. The Messrs. Poncet saw the river, and thought 
‘that it must be derived from the lake. The elevation of the palace 
of Munsa two thousand five hundred feet above the sea, as com- 

with that of the Albert-Nyanza, two thousand seven hundred 
eet, does not militate against this view of the subject. ' 

We must presume, however, that Dr. Schweinfurth determined 
the existence of a true water-parting. The presence of the oil 
palm establishes a distinction. A different tribe of Africans # 
met with. They dress their hair after the fashion of some of the 
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‘nner tribes of Western Africa, as described to us by Du Chaillu. 
Their advanced usages (saving the opprobrium of anthropophagy), 
with the cultivation of the oil-palm, indicate a connexion 
with those western tribes towards whom their waters flow. These 
are all circumstances in favour of the Uelle having a distinct 
origin from the mountains west of the Albert-Nyanza, and not 
from the lake. The only difficulty that remains to be explained 
away is, that Sir Samuel Baker describes two large falls as visible 
on the western side of Albert-Nyanza with a telescope. These 
must be supplied by rivers flowing south of the sources of the 
Gadda and Kiba, if these are not derivatives from the lake. 
The German traveller appears also to doubt the existence of 
Lake Metuasset. After observing that the confluence of so many 
streams to form the Uelle show that it is rather a mountain- 
born river than the outlet of a lake, he says that though he came 
within a day’s journey of the position given. by Piaggia to its 
northern shore, he could nowhere find any one who had seen or 
heard of the lake at all. The use made by the Africans of the 
Arabic word Bahr, for lake and great river, might easily give rise 
to such a mistake, but the existence of a lake westward or north- 
westward of Albert-Nyanza, depending asit does upon such long- 


and oft-repeated reports, cannot be said to be yet satis- 
feencsily egy a 4 
Granting, however, a water-parting between the Niger and the 
Nile to have been established by Dr. Schweinfurth, the fact of 
water communication from the Mediterranean Sea by the White 
Nile, and from the Atlantic Ocean by the Benuwé-Niger with © 
Central Africa, remains not the less an established fact. The 
agg of the sources of the Eastern Niger to the Albert- 
yanza, supposing them not to be derived from the lake itself, 
would constjtute an interesting peculiarity. The navigability of 
the Uelle to within a short distance of that great lake is, however, 
of still greater importance. The Uelle flows so closely to the 
Bahr Kakunda, or Jur river, which Petherick describes as ninety 
yards wide, and as the principal feeder of the Gazelle Lake (p. 451), 
ve, with the swampy character and little elevation of the water- 
between it a the Uelle, that water communication could 
easily established between the two, if, indeed, such does not 
y exist at certain seasons of the year. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER, 


BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox II. 
V. 
APTER THE BALL. 


Lone before Geraldine reached home that night she felt a pre. 
sentiment of coming danger. She remembered, now, where she 
had seen that face. She remembered, too, though she was little 
more than fifteen at the time, how, early one morning, at Paris, 
before the day had dawned, her mother had come to her bedside, 
the flickering light trembling in her hand, and had awakened and 
dressed her hurriedly. She remembered being taken into the 
drawing-room, where they found the tall man in loud altercation 
with her father. She remembered how oaths and threats were 
exchanged between them, and how the stranger flung money on 
the table, which her father hastily concealed. She remembered 
how, in the first dawn of day, she was hurried by her mother into 
a hired fiacre, and hastily driven to an inn-yard from whence a 
diligence was about to start; how her mother and herself clambered 
into the coupé, while her father, a blouse thrown over his coat and 
his hat exchanged for a cap, mounted to the top and concealed 
himself among the baggage; how, after a dreary night at a sea 
port, she was dragged by him into a steam-boat on the following 
morning; and how all this time her father and mother seemed to 
be in terror for their lives. She remembered, too, asking her 
mother, in her child’s way, where they were going to, and her 
answering : 

“ Anywhere—anywhere! It is all through that bad mar, 
Geraldine. ‘Thank Heaven, we have escaped !” 

“Escaped!” How little did Geraldine know at that time the 
full meaning of that word; but it reverted to her now, and, coupled 
with that thousand pounds her father had obtained and his voyage 
to India, she could not help imagining that the count was, in some 
strange way, closely nieall up with her destiny. 

It was with a trembling heart that she sat down in her dressing 
room while Margaret proceeded to divest her of her diamonds 
That fatal night, contrasting so vividly with the brilliant scene she 
had just left, returned with redoubled force to her recollectio®, 
the incidents of the dim years between, forgotten for the moment 


and would not depart. 
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«Had her father robbed the count? Had he wronged him? 
How could that be, for it was the count who had given the money, 
and not he? What was the link between them?” These were 
the thoughts that haunted her pillow, and it was long before she 
sank into repose. : . 

The earliest of her visitors the next morning was Clarisse 
Wallerstein; the fatigues of the night had left no visible im- 
pression upon her; she was as gay, as radiant, and as loquacious 


as 

“Dear Geraldine,” she said, “how did you enjoy the ball? I 
have come to talk to you about it. I have had quite an adven- 
ture, and I really believe I have succeeded in making Friedrich 
jealous—it is ‘droll, is it not? As if one man in a ball-room was 
not just the same as another, Was it my fault that I could not 
rejoin you when the crush came? But I teased him finely, you 
may be assured. The count—for he was a count—is really one 
of the most agreeable men I ever met. I thought he was a 
— at first, until he told me his estate, like his birth, was 

talian,” 
_ “But, Clarisse, you ought not to have danced with him,’ 
replied Geraldine ; “the baroness told your husband that he had 
not been introduced ———” 

“The baroness, with her old-fashioned German notions! Before 
Thad not a partner I liked all the evening,” said the giddy French- 
woman, “ Why, I had been a mere scapegoat; it was you they 
all wanted to dance with.” 

“Not the count?” asked the young baroness, hesitating. 

“Certainly not thé count, or I should not have danced with 
him. He said nothing about you then.” 

“And he did afterwards?” 

“Oh, he asked me all sorts of questions about you—not very 
complimentary to me, was it?—but he made up for it afterwards. 
Ideclare he flirted with me abominably. I was obliged to tell 
him my husband was looking at us.” 

» What did he ask?” demanded Geraldine. 

How long we had known you—where you were residing—all 
sorts of things.” ; 

_ And you told him?” 

cat harm in telling what everybody knows?” 

s Why should he ask all this about me” 

He said he had known you—at least, your father and mother, 
some me y 
ne years ago at Paris.” 
hat did he say of them?” gasped Geraldine. 
Nothing, but that he should like to meet them again and 
Tenew the 4 owe onl 
dine breathed more freely. 


“ 
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«“ Whatever connexion there was between the count and m 
father,” she thought, “ he has equally a motive for concealing it, 
“ And was this all he said?” she asked, in a more natural tone, 

“ Only if they were residing with you.” 

“ And you answered——” 

“No, of course; what could I answer, for I had never heard 
you speak of either one or ihe other.” 

“T-see you have been a very discreet friend,” said Geraldine, 
slightly piqued ; “ you have only told this inquisitive count all you 
do know mc me. Some women would have been glad of such 
an opportunity of drawing upon their imagination, and adding a 

t deal more when giving their friend’s history.” 

“But, have I done wrong? Have I committed an indis 
cretion ?” 

“You! No, on the contrary, you have only acted in accord- 
ance with your natural disposition, open-hearted as you are with 
all the world. If you had asked the baroness, for I have no 
secrets from her, she would have told you that both my parents 
are in India. If you should meet this count again, you have my 
permission to tell him this also, and then the ‘idectmalian he 
requires will be complete. In spite of his anxiety to renew their 
acquaintance, he will hardly think of following them there.” 

“ And 7" really know nothing of the count?” asked Clarisse, 
ingenuously. 

“T did not say that, but I was very young at the time he was 
intimate with my father, and it must be at least six years since 
that intimacy ceased. I thought, however, that I recognised his 
face, and it was I who asked Friedrich to find out his name. 
When we saw that you were dancing with him, we thought, of 
course, that he had been properly introduced, but the haroness 
said you went off with him before she could ask him his name. 
You must not do so again, Clarisse. You know that there, are 


some men it would compromise any woman to be seen dancing 
with.” 


“What! at the house of a minister of state?” 

“There, or elsewhere. The ball last night was a most, pro 
miscuous gathering ; place-hunters, supporters of the government, 
the ministers of foreign courts and their attachés; so the barones 
ne me. It was necessary, then, to be the more care 

“Qh, my dear,” interrupted Clarisse, laughing, “ everybody 
not so fortunate as to be the admiration of a prince.” 

“‘ Admiration !” exclaimed Geraldine, surprised. 

“Yes, everybody noticed it. Of course they could not talk 
about it under your very ears, but if you had sat where I did— 
the count said the prince was evidently smitten.” 
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«Which will account for his conversational powers. being so 
limited,” replied Geraldine, laughing in her turn; “ smitten with 
dumbness, for he scarcely did me the honour of exchanging half 

words.” 
aye ou should have heard the count talk! But to return to 
him. y was it so improper for me to dance with him?” asked 
Glarisse, her curiosity aroused by what Geraldine had told her. 
« Simply because he was unknown to you—to almost everybody, 


it appeared. 

«But you knew him?” 

“No; until your husband found out his name, he was to me a 
perfect stranger.” 

Geraldine, in her fear of this man, had already deemed it 
prudent to conceal the only suspicious circumstance that she was 
aware of respecting him. 

“Well, I have come to take you a drive; you are looking very 
pale this morning, and an airing will do you good.” 

The morning was fine and inviting, and a light breeze, which 
Geraldine had felt through the open window, had rendered it cool 
and pleasant; she therefore accepted the offer of her friend, and 
they were soon dashing through the fair city towards the leafy 
shades which encircle it as with a belt of emeralds, __ 

As they passed the Archduke Charles, which the traveller, if 
the reader be such, will recognise as the first hotel in Vienna, the 
observed standing at the door two very handsome horses, A 
groom mounted upon one, was leading .the other by the: bridal 
réin, and placing it parallel with the steps in front of the portico. 
At the same moment an elegant man stepped out of the entrance- 
hall and bounded gracefully into the vacant saddle. 

“Look !” said the thoughtless Clarisse, placing her hand lightly 
on the arm of the baroness, “ that is he.” ‘ 


“ Who?” . 
“The count; he will pass us in a moment, for he has recognised 
me.” 


“Don’t look round,” said Geraldine, nervously. 
The warning had come too late; the vain Frenchwoman had 
y, m reply to the obeisance of the count, made him one of 
her lowest bows. 
“Drive faster,” cried Geraldine to the coachman, desirous of 
escaping him, 
But in another instant the count had ridden up to the side of 
irae she 
was the opposite side to that on which Geraldine was sitting 
- the count had approached. 
If ty Om an introduction,” said he, raising his hat, and 
§ i blandest tone, “gives me this privilege, may I 
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hope that madame has not suffered from the fatigue of the ball 
last evening ?” 

“ Suffered !” replied Clarisse, for she it was the count add 
Geraldine having shrunk as far as possible to the back of her seat, 
“ Why should one suffer? Chaque Age a ses plaisirs.” 

“True, madame,” replied the count; “ but Paris est loin de 
Vienne, and what is pleasure in Paris is considered a very serious 
business in Vienna. I declare it was as difficult to obtain an 
introduction, unless indeed one were a prince, as it would have 
been presumptuous to ask the hand of a grand duchess without 
one.” 

As the count said this he turned his eyes towards the baroness, 
but her own were fixed upon the beautiful lion’s skin which served 
asa carriage rug, and from which she never moved them. 

As the coachman had mended his pace, and Clarisse had not 
ventured to call him to slacken it, the count. saw that the oppor- 
tunity he was seeking for might slip away from him; he therefore 
leaned over the side of the carriage, and said: 

“Pardon me, madame la baronne, but if an old friend of your 
family may venture to call and pay his respects, he has neni 
- communicate which it may interest madame la baronne to 

now.” 

Thus pointedly addressed, it was imperative on the baroness to 
acknowledge the presence of Count Basil. She replied by a slight 
inclination of the head, on which the count again raised his hat 
to the two ladies and rode on. 

“T shall humble the spirit of this proud young beauty before 
long,” he said to himself; “I can bring her to my feet, and I 
will too.” 

When the Count Basil Lamberti had arrived within two stages of 
Vienna, on his journey from Bonn, it was on the morning follow- 
ing the day that the Baron Wallerstein, the two baronesses, and 
their party had arrived there. The carriage of the Buroness 
Rosenthal had not yet been sent on, and he obtained from the 
servant left in charge of it the particulars of the way in which his 
mistress had proceeded, as well as the circumstances which led to 
her change of carriage. 

That the travellers were persons of distinction he did not doubt, 
and it would be easy enough, when he got to Vienna, to ascertain 
who were the arrivals of the day before. He had himself to 
await the return of post-horses, but this was of little consequence 
now that the vacant carriage assured him that Geraldine would 
wait for it at Vienna, and that he was on her track. 

When, however, he arrived at that city and found that the 
young baroness had become the guest of the Wallerstein, the 
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difficulty of the situation at once became apparent to him. To 
the Baron Wallerstein he knew he could never hope to obtain an 
introduction; he must, therefore, await the chapter of events. 

His natural daring did not leave him long in deciding. Geral- 
dine’s fortune was ample, of that he had found means to assure 
himself, and that long waited for estate in —. must fall in to him 


some day; he would, therefore, make a bold dash for it; he would 
hire apartments in the most expensive hotel, he would ride the 
finest horses, he would play the millionaire, and get into society 
somehow ; if he could ruin one or two birds of passage in the 
mean time, without any noise being made about it, so much the 
better, it would help to pay expenses. He had enough to carry 
on with at present, and by a judicious display of that he could 
obtain credit for some time. He would yet achieve his object. 
That he should meet Geraldine some time he did not doubt. 

That some time proved very much longer than the count had 
calculated upon, but when he learned that the baroness had set up 
an establishment of her own his hopes revived. 

Still, the set into which Count Basil has wormed his way moved 
rather with the undercurrent of society than floated upon its 
brilliant surface with the exclusive few. He had heard the 
baroness talked about, envied, seen her very frequently in the 
public rides, but into those fashionable precincts where she was 
admitted he had failed to penetrate. 

At length, just as the count was growing desperate, as his funds 
were becoming exhausted, and his creditors getting uneasy, the 
minister’s state ball was announced. The Florentine ambassador 
was an old friend of his family; he applied to him, and succeeded 
in obtaining a card of invitation. 
© That the Wallersteins would be present, from their political 
importance, he was sure; his policy was to ingratiate himself with 
some member of this family, and yet even this chance he would 
have missed but for his coup de désespoir in securing Clarisse for 
& partner, 

It may be asked why Basil, if he held a certain power over the 
baroness, did not present himself boldly at her residence? He 
was too wary to do this, for he had to ask himself did he really 
possess this power? How far had Werner made his daughter 
acquainted with the relations in which they had stood to one 
another? Had he warned her against him, or made her acquainted 
im any way with his antecedents? If he had done so, how easy 
it would be for her to deny herself, to refuse to see him, and to 
throw herself upon the protection of her friends. If, on the 
contrary, he had told her nothing, then the letters from her father 
which he held, the fear of exposure, and the peril to her own 
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position, rendered ten times more important since it had 

more exalted, would be indeed a power in his hands which he 
could use with very little danger to himself. It was n 
then, that he should feel his ground, and ascértain as much ag 
possible beforehand. 

The demeanour of the young baroness that morning had puzzled 
him not a little. Had she been openly defiant or scornful, he 
would have understood that his chance was but a slender one, but 
how to construe that evident unwillingness of hers to exchange 4 
word with him? Was it silent contempt, or was it fear? 

The count had forgotten all about the little girl huddled up in 
her mother’s arms on the morning of the flight from Paris. 

What the count could not make out was the singular absence 
of the Werners both at Bonn and at Vienna. To the Wallerstein 
the baroness had evidently not mentioned them; so he concluded 
from his conversation with Clarisse during the dance, prolonged, 
as we have seen, at the supper-table; a conversation that was 
carried on in French, and he hoped not understood by the old 
German couple between whom he contrived that they should be 
seated. What had become of the Werners? He must ascertain 
this from Geraldine before he proceeded to put any of his plans 
into execution. 

On the morning after her drive with Clarisse, Geraldine sat 
alone in her drawing-room with her pencils and her colours before 
her. Old Franz had been to her to inquire at what hour she 
would wish to have her carriage, and she had informed him she 
should not require it. 

“ Let Henrich and the other servants,” she added, “ remain at 
home, I may have to send some letters suddenly. I also wish 
you, Franz, to remain in the way, and if I ring while any visitor 
is with me, to come quickly instead of the footman.” 

“You are expecting, then, madame, some visitor you would 
rather not see?” said Franz, with the familiarity permitted to an 
old servant. 

“ A gentleman—a nobleman, I believe—who had some dealings 
with my father, is likely to pay me a visit; it may be some debt 
of honour for which he requires payment ; I know not; but in the 
absence of my father from Europe I should feel bound to listen 
to any claims——” 

“TI understand, madame,” interrupted Franz; “a debt may be 
demanded rudely. I will take care that none of the servants leave 
the house.” 

“Courage, courage!” said Geraldine to herself, when the old 
retainer of the baron had left the room. “ What have I to fear? 
Whatever may have passed between this man and my father, # 
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affect the widow of the Baron Rosenthal. [I will listen, 
then, to what he has to say; I shall be more at ease when the 
jnterview is Over.” 

The baroness occupied herself with her pencils, but she listened 
from time to time for the tramp of horses or the sound of wheels 
stopping at her door, she felt 80 sure that the count would present 
himself. 

She was not deceived. 

In about an hour after Henrich entered the drawing-room, and 

ted the count’s card, 

« At home,” said the baroness. 

A few minutes after the count was ushered in, announced by 
Franz himself. 

An expressive look from the baroness convinced the old servant 
that this was the expected visitor. 

The baroness motioned the count to be seated. 

Everybody knows how difficult it is to commence a conversa- 
tion without saying something very commonplace ; on the stage, 
in comedies, they go plump into the matter at once, but in real 
life it is a very serious affair; so thought the count. 

“The baroness will pardon me for saying how much I have 
longed for this interview,” he began, seeing that it rested with 
himself to break the silence. I ought to have been the first to 
congratulate the daughter of my old friend on her exalted mar- 
riage—the first also to have sympathised with her on her bereave- 
ment; a cruel fortune prevented me from performing both these 
duties. I arrived af Bonn the day after my friend had left—then 
I became a traveller; a second time I found myself, by the merest 
= at Bonn, and the baroness had herself become a tra- 

er. 

“ And now, count, may I ask, if it is to condole or to congra- 
tulate that I am to account for the honour of this visit?” said 
Geraldine, very coldly. 

“Ah?” exclaimed the count, “there your mother spoke—how 
¢ Madame Werner. May I inquire after my dear old friend? 





_“Thope so too,” answered Geraldine, laconically, at the same 
time slightly bending to the count. 


“And Werner? I have not had the pleasure of meeting him 
for some time.” : 
«Nor have I seen my father lately,” replied the baroness. 
Not since?—pardon me, I have a motive for asking. I should 
last to wound your feelings by the slightest reference to an 
event which must cause you such deep regret—not since the 


of the good baron?” 
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“ Not since my marriage,” said Geraldine, hoping by this an. 
swer to be spared any further questions respecting her parents, 

The count was not yet on the scent. Werner must have had 
some very strong reason for keeping away from his daughter, 
Could it be possible he had not heard of her widowhood? 

“Then your father was too far away to pay the last tribute of 
respect to his son-in-law?” hazarded the count 

" sag Aerts far.” " 

“In England, perha 

“N “a = Rohel chen left.” 

“If you knew my motive for asking,” continued the count, who 
saw clearly that Geraldine was fencing with his questions, “you 
would not hesitate to tell me where I could address a letter to my 
old friend.” 

“If it be an interview you seek,” answered Geraldine, thus 
closely pressed, ‘‘I fear a letter would avail you little—my father 
is in India.” 

“This is most unfortunate, pursued the count, “ for I wished 
to restore to him some letters which he is most desirous of pos 
sessing. I remember now, he did speak to me, some time since, 
about obtaining, through the influence of some titled relative, 
some place—some appointment.” , 

“Yes,” said the baroness, off her guard for the first time during 
the interview, “he has obtained this appointment.” 

“ Indeed !” said the count, gravely, “then it is doubly important 
that these letters should be in his own possession.” 

“If the count will intrust them to me—they would be sacred— 
at the first opportunity ——” 

“ Pardon me,” said the count, interrupting the baroness; “in 
saying that I had certain letters to return to your father, which 
he must be very desirous of possessing, I should have said, also, 
that I looked to having his good offices in return.” ; 

“Is it anything in which I could represent my father? Where 
his interests are at stake, I feel that I ought not to hesitate.” 

“ Ah!” said the count, “if you act in this matter, as I am cer 
tain that both your parents would wish you to act, you would 
render me the happiest man in existence.” 

The count had now got his cue. 

The sudden alteration in his manner alarmed and startled the 
baroness. 

“Sir,” she said, rising, “I believe our interview has now re 
solved itself into one of business; in which case, what is to be ad- 
justed can be better arranged by my house-steward. I will ring 
for him.” 

And Geraldine approached the bell-pull. 

“Stop, baroness—you will not ring.” 
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“Why?” 

“ vel to explain my business to your steward would be to 
inform him of a portion of the family that you would rather he 
did not become acquainted with.” 

Geraldine resumed her seat. 

«To return to these good offices,” said the count. “ What I 
should have said to my friend, if I had been so fortunate as to have 
seen him before he left England on his distant mission, would 
have been this: I am a nobleman, and have an ample estate; my 
family, an ancient one, would not endure that I should contract a 

jage out of the pale of the nobility, or, at least, with one who 
had been ennobled by having been connected by the strongest ties 
with a family of lk You have a daughter who now fulfils all 
these conditions; young, beauteous, and, thanks to her former 
marriage, bearing the name of a noble house——” 

“Yes, a noble house!” exclaimed Geraldine, the nobility of 
character with which the late baron was imbued recurring to her 
with redoubled force. 

“ Pray condescend to hear me out,” pursued the count. “ This 
daughter I have known almost from childhood, but it was only at 
the first dawn of womanhood that I acknowledged to myself how 
beauteous she was likely to become; still 1 was silent—forgive me 
for saying it, the difference in our position forbade me from 
fesilnr her otherwise than as the pure and spotless child of the 
man who had become bound to me by so many ties, and whose 
friendship I was bound to hold sacred.” 

“And you did well,” said Geraldine; “had she been the child 
of the meanest peasant, you would have disgraced humanity to 
have done otherwise.” 

“Then I should have said,” continued the count, without ap- 
pearing to notice this interruption, “the circumstances are now 
altered. I cannot expect that your daughter would accept me 
asa suitor for her hand, without becoming acquainted with my 
means, my position, my disposition ; introduce me, then, to her, 
as one you have known and trusted, and leave me to plead my 
own cause,” 

Geraldine instantly divined that all this would have probably 
happened had the count and her parents actually met since her 
widowhood. She remembered the means that had been employed 
to duce her to wed the Baron Rosenthal. 

“The wooing would have ill sped,” she replied, summoning up 

resolution; “when a woman, who.is young, marries a 

msocnd time, it is from inclination.” 
Not always,” said the count; “there may be circumstances 
that would cause her to submit to almost any sacrifice.” 
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“ Sacrifice!” ejaculated the baroness; “ could a man of honour 
talk of sacrifices to a woman?” 

“ Yes,” said the count, “if all other means failed—if he had 
loved her so ardently that he was scarcely accountable for ‘his 
actions—like a madman, if you will.” 

The baroness again rose and approached the bell-pull. 

“In mercy, hear me—if not for my sake, for your own,” said 
the count, earnestly. 

— Geraldine hesitated, and returned to her seat, 

“ Her father would have complied with my wishes—let us sa 
so—then I should have said to him But no! let the wo 
be for ever unspoken. Hear me, Bertha——” 

Whether the count, the recollection of the Bertha he had de 
serted flashing across his mind, had let the name slip out by 
accident, or whether he had applied it purposely, it is impossible 
to say. Ifthe former were the case, he hed stusatabered also the 
circumstance that justified him in using it. 

“ Bertha !” echoed the baroness, greatly surprised. 

“Yes! Bertha,” replied the count, boldly. “ You see, I know 
more than one of your family secrets.” 

“Tt is a whim,” said Geraldine—* scarcely a secret.” 

“ True, since at the altar it is necessary to be called by one’s 

rope? name. Let us not prolong this interview, which has — 
me so painful to you. Give me some hope. Tell me that 
may call and pay my respects to you to-morrow.” 

“ No,” said Geraldine, “ it is better that it should be ended once 
and for ever. Let me hear the worst. What would you have said 
to my father?” 

The count was now beginning to feel his power. Geraldine 
had become alarmed; she had consented to listen. 

“T would have said to your father,” he continued, very delibe- 
rately, and fixing his usually restless eyes on the baroness—“I 
would have said to him, Werner, you have brought up this young 
girl in utter ignorance of your true position. You a gambler and 8 
sharper, cast adrift and disowned by your own relations—you who 
have lived only upon fraud, upon the spoil you have extracted 
from the purses of your victims—you who, greater fraud than all, 
succeeded in uniting her to a noble, wealthy, and unsuspecting 
man——” 

“No, no!” shrieked Bertha; “say this is not so.” i 

“Tt is, But wait. I would have said to him, Werner, with 
knowledge of all this, I love your daughter. I ask her hand of 
“you. Only fly from hence—I will provide the means—hide your 
self far from the spots you have hitherto dwelt in, where discovery 


may at any moment bring disgrace and misery upon us all.” 
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«Ah! said Geraldine, with a ery of relief, “you would have 

this. I see it all now. My father has overreached you; 

Be tea this asylum, where he will be safe from discovery. 
Oh! thank God—thank God !” 

Geraldine, in her agony, pressed her hand against her temple, 
but she breathed more freely. 

For a few moments the count kept silence, regarding her with 
a look of pity. 

«Safe from discovery. Yes,” he then said, “if so you will it, 
You remember perhaps a certain morning on which your father, 
all of you, very suddenly left Paris?’ 

“Qh! too well—too well,” sobbed the baroness, her agitation 
returning. 

“Your father never told you the cause of that rapid flight?” 

“Never.” 

“Tt is not likely that he would; but I am, unfortunately, ac- 

uainted with all the particulars. I would rather not relate them. 
tel me I may call to-morrow. You have learnt more already 
than I thought it would have been necessary to tell you.” 

“No,” said Geraldine, “it could never be. You have already 
told me too much or too little. I must know all.” 

“Be it so. Your father that night, at a gambling-house in 
Paris, had won a large sum of money. The principal loser was 

rated, and Werner—I call him Werner, for when I give 
you these details I cannot bring myself to call him your father— 
Werner feared to go home with this in his possession, thinking 
that he might follow and attack him; he therefore took the op- 
portunity of transferring it to me unperceived. I was present as a 
pa er, had won and lost to your father on previous occasions, and 
confidence in me. fle had scarcely got clear of the house 
when the police entered. How they had obtained the information 
and succeeded in gaining an entrance was never known. There 
was treachery somewhere ; most likely on the part of the servants. 
The dice were seized, and they proved to be false ones.” 

“And you—a nobleman—you restored the money to the man 
who had been defrauded,” asked Geraldine, with avidity, “did 
you not?” 
> “An accident,” said the count, ‘with unblushing effronte 

placed the money in my possession; to have owned this wou 

‘been to make myself appear as an accomplice. I might, even 

at this risk, have placed myself on the side of justice, but I thought 
your mother and yourself, and I could not condemn the man 
who had trusted me to a terrible doom. I was there, as I said, as 
‘visitor, I gave my card to the chief of the police, and I was 
to depart. My first care was to warn your father, and I 
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did not do so a minute too soon. In a few hours after his de 
re the police had found out his residence, and broken 
the doors of his apartments. It was too late: he was safe.” 

“Tt was a generous act, and his daughter thanks you,” said 
Geraldine, who had been greatly excited during the recital of the 
count. “Is it possible to discover the loser of this money, that] 
may take some means of restoring it?” 

“Impossible! The man was a Russian prince, and I have for 
gotten even his name.” 

“ But it was an infamy,” saidGeraldine. “Oh, I never, never 
dreamt of this.” 

“T am sure you never did,’ replied the count, in his softest 
tone. “J am sure that until now you were anys | ignorant of the 
means by which your father existed. I know that you are pure 
and generous, and that in Italy, where your name is unknown, 
and where I have the means of raising you to a position far 
prouder——” 

“Qh! be silent, pray,” pleaded the baroness; “ my father will 
atone for his faults. His acceptance of this appointment proves 
that he wishes to lead a new life—to live honourably.” 

“It proves that he dare not longer reside in any capital in 
Europe,” said the count. “Do you see these letters? They are 
his, written to extort money from me. They contain a full con- 
fession of his guilt, and a threat to accuse me, the man who had 
been instrumental in saving him from a felon’s doom, of being his 
accomplice. Why should I not punish him for his ingratitude” 

“ Because,” said Geraldine, “ by concealing his crime you be 
came his accomplice.” 

“This from his daughter, who has just thanked me because I 
forgot my duty in my desire to serve her father?” said the count, 
in a tone of deep reproach. 

“Oh! I know not what I say—all this is so terrible !” 

“Yes,” continued the count, “ it is terrible. You think because 
a ed thousand miles of sea separate him from justice that he 1 
safe.” 

“Oh! he is safe—he is safe; you told me so.” 

“Safe! No! Do you know what the result of these little bits 
of dirty paper, enclosed with a note to the Secretary for India 
London, would be?” 

“No, no. What, in Heaven’s name?” 

“Instant dismissal, recal, degradation. The fair name of the 
Baroness Rosenthal mingled with his, paraded in every newspapehy 
ringing through every court in Europe.” 

“Qh! spare me—spare me! Give me those letters. At what 
do you value them? If half, if all, my fortune will satisfy yous 
take it, only spare the memory of my husband—spare me!” 
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She rose as if she were about to throw herself at his feet, but he 
motioned her again to be seated. 

Do you think,” he said, rising, “that I, an Italian, with an 
estate at my command, would barter ee for a paltry bribe? 
No! I would purchase love at any cost. If, I place these letters 
in your hands, you must owe them to my gratitude. I cannot sell 
them.’ 

“Give me—a little time—to think,” Geraldine stammered out. 

“Jt is all I ask myself,” said the count. “ To-morrow, then, at 
two——” 

The baroness bowed her head slightly and rang the bell. The 
count heaved a forced sigh, bowed profoundly as Franz flung open 
the door, and left the apartment. 

At the moment he was coming out of the hall the carriage of 
Clarisse drew up to it. Basil again bowed, this time to a lady who 
returned his salute graciously. : 

“Two hours,” said Clarisse, looking at her watch. “It was 
barely twelve when I called before.” 

It was so. For two hours the carriage of Count Basil Lamberti 
had been standing before the door of the Baroness Rosenthal, and 


that evening this trivial circumstance was the talk at all the salons 
in Vienna. 








THE RESOURCES OF INDIA.* 


“Tax India of to-day,” it has been justly remarked by Mr. 
in a paper on the “ Domestic Prospects of India,” published 
im the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, “ with its 
electric telegraphs and its railways, its rapid steam communication 

Europe, and the education of its people, is very different from 

of even thirty years ago. The India of 1900 will pro- 

bably be as far in advance of the India of 1869 as the latter has 
outstripped that of 1839.” 

It is essential then to the prosperity of the people and rulers that 
tesources of the country should be developed with its material 
moral progress. Education has proceeded so rapidly, that, ac- 

cording to Lord A. Churchill, where there were eight thousand 
Pupils ten years ago, there are now seven hundred and fifty thou- 
‘and, and employment should be found for the educated native. 





a -—* A Handbook on the Resources of India. By Colonel G. T. 
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Emigration should likewise be especially encouraged. Under such 
a system, public works, such as railways, roads, and urigaies 
already so successful, would attain their full development, and work 
thoroughly towards consolidating the empire. 

What is wanted to promote emigration (in addition to the 
encouragement of the authorities) is reliable information on the 

roducts and capabilities of the great territory of Hindoostan, 
Colonel Haly has devoted the experience of many years’ residence 
and travel to the great labour of directing the attention of capitalists 
to the rich fields for enterprise that offer themselves in that vast 
rtion of the British dominions. He proposes to himself to 
illustrate the resources of the country in their relations to agricul 
ture, fisheries, silkworm farming, textile fabrics, horse and cattle 
breeding, past , and other sources of the production of wealth 
and icine, uch an undertaking, if satisfactorily carried ou 
would merit every encouragement on the part of sonal 
that effective support which would enable the author to carry out 
his objects. For the present he has limited himself mainly to 
introductory remarks upon “ the unrealised, undeveloped riches of 
the land, which lie concealed in the prodigious mass of her 
dormant resources,” and which he tells us emphatically “im 
mensely exceed whatever amount of opulence Ao has hitherto 
yielded to any of her possessors.” 

Colonel Haly’s work is indeed one of great promise. The 
illustrations which he gives of the manner in which agricultural 
operations are carried out, rough and simple as they are, convey 
an effective and a most amusing idea of the science of the natives 
Husbandry, in the true acceptation of the term, cannot even be 
said to have any existence in India. Pasturage, forests (recently 
taken in hand), fisheries (to which Colonel Haly first successfully 
called attention), even manufactures, are in an equally neg 
and undeveloped state. 

Attention cannot be called too strongly to these points; for, # 
Colonel Haly remarks, “ Under the peaceful shade of the guardian 
wgis of Britain, the great and glorious work of developing the t 
sources of this vast dominion may be safely and fully completed. 
India’s elements of material wealth and the means of soci 
ration may be utilised in all manner of ways, and the mor 

us India becomes, the more will England be benefited, 
indirectly where not directly, as long as India remains a portion a 
the British Empire.” 
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ADELAIDA. 


On dreamy eyes! oh hair of gold ! 

More"able than the bard of old 

To tell the “ Art of Love” he told; 
Adelaida ! 


Beneath thy domination, sweet, 

Jove’s son would surely choose his seat 

To spin, and kiss thy silver feet, 
Adelaida ! 


Oh morning star! oh face divine! 

All Circe’s spells of love and wine 

Were nothing to one smile of thine, 
Adelaida ! 


There beats no heart, but must rejoice 

To hear faint echoes of thy voice, 

Of melody the flower and choice, 
Adelaida ! 


Had’st thou with all earth’s fair been tried 
In Cnidos’ court, Eros}had sighed, 
“T see none other fair beside 

; Adelaida |” 


Be thou mine eyes, my guide, my chart, 

Blind am I, hold me not apart! 

Yet, if thou wilt not hear, sweetheart, 
Adelaida ! 


If love of mine may not be blest, 

To breathe my life out then were best, 

Soon, somewhere, nearest to thy breast, 
Adelaida ! 


James Mew. 





THE SISTER OF MERCY. 
An ADVENTURE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LEVIN SCHUCKING. 


I. 


WE must give Frenchmen credit for possessing more imagine 
tion than we northern Germans, Is it imagination, or only the 
necessity for living for outward appearances—a wish to dazzle the 
world by their own acts and by their surroundings—that same 
quality which impels them to give high-sounding names to the 
simplest things? For instance, a frugal evening meal is designated 
a “souper;” a miserable row of lime-trees leading to a coun 
house, “ l’avenue du chateau;” and their light champagne, “ gran 
vin imperial.” But it cannot be disputed that “Se show great 
taste in all their arrangements, in the elegance of their buildings, 
and in the laying out of beautiful gardens and parks. 

It has often been asserted that they have been endowed with 
more creative power than we have. If this be true, it is doubly 
disgraceful to them to have allowed us to surpass them in the 
nobler arts, and that it is on the east side of the Rhine that such 
men as Cornelius, Beethoven, Thorwaldsen, Rauch, and Kaulbach 
have arisen; whilst they, with their natural talents, have only 
attained to perfection in one branch of art—the drama. Thisis 
not to be wondered at. Accustomed to live for effect, in all their 
doings to aim at mere display, to cast a drapery over everything, 
to give a brilliancy to every idea, a dramatic form to every event, 
and then to throw over the whole such a colouring as to dazzle the 
eye, and with such skill that even in their defeats the enemy has 
indeed the victory, but they the glory. Practised in all this, they 
must succeed in producing dramas with great adroitness, und of 
representing them in a manner not to be surpassed. Especially 
such plays as represent the brilliant age of Louis XIV., or the 
times of Louis XV., or the Regency—plays in which the actors 
appear in rococo costume, and represent the manners and genius 
of the rococo age. There we see the Frenchman in his owt 
element, living with his whole being,.and all his most a 
qualities brilliantly developed. Indeed, France, to remain grest 
after her own fashion, should not have survived the eighteem 
century. Since then she has only existed to be a reproach to het 
self. First in the stupid attempt to establish a universal monarchy; 
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which brought its own punishment in the Russian campaign, the 
defeats of Leipzig and Waterloo; then the republican experiments, 
which resulted in the empire of the 2nd of December; and, lastly, 
its political and military incapacity of 1870. 

— such thoughts as these, although not.so fully developed— 
for who does follow such an unbroken train of thought while 
sauntering through a beautiful park as when he sits, pen in hand, 
writing his diary, as I do now?—these, I gay, were the thoughts 
that ocoupied me while I wandered through the gardens and =n 
of Schloss Montigny sur Seille one lovely bright morning of last 
September. Before me, towards the east, lay the gardens and 
schloss; to the right, further down on the river, the little village 
belonging to it. And the best of it was, I might, to a certain 
extent, take possession of the chiteau, for I had been quartered 
there for an indefinite time along with a dozen of the brave 
artillerymen of my battery. A sergeant, with a number of men, 
was quartered in the village, the captain lay in hospital, and the 
lieutenants had taken up their quarters in the pretty country-house 
of a merchant on the opposite bank of the Seille, whilst the aristo- 
cratic Montigny had fallen to my share. 

During the campaign, my company had been very unfortunate. 
I may mention that we had suffered terribly in the battle of Mars- 
la-Tour, had lost half our men, and more than the half of our 
horses. Therefore we had been ordered to a distance from the 
seat of war, to that part of the valley of the Seille which had not 
as yet been devastated by the war, there to rest and recover our 
strength, to await reinforcements, and to try and come to a good 
understanding with the somewhat malicious and miserable hacks 
which had been captured from the enemy and given to us to re- 
place the horses we had lost. These brutes were not at all as 
tractable as our good-natured German horses. The horse takes a 
good deal of the disposition of those who train him. 

The castle of Montigny, upon which my eye now rested, was a 
modern building in the rococo style, the walls of red brick, 
bordered with white sandstone, and the roof covered with black 
slates. The chimneys were wide and massive looking, the weather- 
cock and the balcony were of curiously wrought iron, and before 

entrance hung a lamp in the form of an elegant candelabra, 
all in that pretty style that one so often sees in the country seats 
of Alsace and Lorraine, which are the most beautiful parts of 

tance. The little orangery on the terrace before the schloss, the 
below, with its wide flower-borders, in which flowers of 
same kind were massed together in beds, producing a perfect 

w of red, violet, crimson, and white, aan in the protecting 
~_ of the rich green park. All these beauties made the seat 

er—so was my host named—a charming sojourn. 
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M. Oseiller was a man of imposing dimensions. One could gee 
that he was rich, and therefore he appeared to think it due to his 
position to assume an air of haughtiness. In all his actions he 
adopted a brusque manner, with just a shade of insolence. But 
this may have been specially intended for us poor Germans. 

Tt was not to be sup that such barbarians could fully com. 

hend his importance, or be capable of appreciating fully the 
freight of his social position. He might have been a successful 
ulator or stockbroker, or even the ci-devant partner in 4 
banking establishment. Besides, he had evidently resolved to 
impress us uncivilised Prussians with a proper respect for his 


dignity. 

The task was not an easy one; for I must confess, with shame, 
that we showed ourselves far from docile, and proof against all his 
efforts to inspire us with awe, and firmly resolved not to allow 
ourselves to be snubbed. 

Upon the whole, we managed to make ourselves very comfort- 
able in Schloss Montigny, not indeed without some petty provo- 
cations and wranglings, which I put down at once when they in 
any way interfered with the rights of my men. As I spoke French 
rather fluently, M. Oseiller by de moderated the cold, hostile 
tone which he had at first sida eons us. When I hap 
to meet him he was very affable, and showed me over his house 
and grounds, which indeed had suffered considerably from the 
war. 
M. Oseiller rejoiced in the possession of a wife, to whom I had 
not the pleasure of being presented, and two children of eight and 
ten years of age; two pretty but sadly overdressed little girls, who 
sometimes, when they could escape from their nurse, came 
chatted to me. The subjects of their conversation were quite 
characteristic of the little Parisians. 

“ Are you married?” asked the little Lucie, a mite of eight years. 
And when I replied in the negative, she insisted upon knowing 
why, and if I would soon be. 

The other, Mademoiselle Mimi, interrupted her with: 

“ Laissez donc monsieur en repos, les soldats ont des maitresses 
et pas des femmes; papa I’a dit.” 

ese were not the only artless signs by which these charming 
sisters betrayed their precocious knowledge of the world. Theit 
prattlings would have filled a German mother with horror of such 
specimens of childhood. 

When the bonne came and caught them, they received her with 
“Tais-toi et va-t-en. Je veux avoir mes joyeux ébats;” or — 
“ Mauvaise brute, vilaine, comme tu es laide. Tu es si lal 
qu’aucun homme n’a voulu de toi. C'est pourquoi tu es bonne.” 
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The good bonne, who indeed had not much beauty to boast of, 
took all these complimentary speeches from her youthful charge 
with an apathetic air of ignation, from which I inferred that in 
the exercise of her calling she had long since become accustomed 
to it, and that she did not find the behaviour of those promising 
young Parisians extraordinary or different from that of others of 
their class. What the mother thought of it I do not know. I 
had only seen her once or twice in the distance; she was slender 
snd of youthful appearance, always dressed in white, and wore a 
red camellia in her dark hair. I had seen her wandering through 
the garden with a feeble, uncertain gait, as if she required some 
one to support her. When she stopped to bend over a flower. bed, 
she had something of the weeping willow, like the heroines of Jean 
Paul. | 

It was such a beautiful morning, so bright and warm, that I 
threw myself on a seat in the park, and feasted my eyes on the 
= smiling landscape, which stretched far away into the 

istance, bounded by the lovely blue hills. By-and-bye I wearied 
of this, and would have been glad of an interesting book or a 
tolerable piano; for I may mention in passing, that I was neither 

nature nor profession a cannoneer, nor even a sergeant in the 
army, but a musician. 

I was satisfied thut there was a right good Erard in Schloss 
Montigny, judging from the tones which a good performer, pro- 
bably the lady of the house, had given me the opportunity of 
hearing from a window on the first floor, but it was not just in- 
tended for the smutty fists of foreign artillerymen; and I 
too much innate bashfulness to make known my profession to M. 
Oseiller, and to beg for the use of the instrument to amuse me in 
my leisure hours. Had I been guilty of such boldness he would 
have probably measured me from head to foot without deigning 
to give me an answer. There were, indeed, books without number 
in the schloss, and I would not find it so difficult to ask for the 
loan of a few; which I resolved to take the first opportunity of 


I was disturbed in these meditations by a noise behind me as of 
footsteps ; and, indeed, light footsteps were approaching hurriedly. 
I turned round, and the next minute a racks form emerged from 
behind the bushes that concealed my quiet seat. She was evidently 
startled as she suddenly came upon me, and stood still and stared 
at me. Now she had really no cause for fear; for although she 
was not only pretty, but had a truly beautiful face, fine features, 
and a delicate complexion—which from the — had become 

colourless—large blue eyes that were turned on me with the 
most imploring expression, nevertheless, it would never have 
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occurred to the roughest soldier to do her an injury, for she was 
protected by a costume with which we were all too well ao. 

uainted, and which was esteemed aud respected wherever jt 
, ma itself. The young girl was dressed as a sister of mercy, g 
“scour grise,” as they are called in France. 

She put her hand to her heart as if to restrain too violent a 
throbbing. 

“Mein Gott!” she exclaimed, drawing a deep breath; “ what 
fright I got !” . 

And, indeed, she was so much startled that she had to sit down 
on the seat from which I had sprung. She had spoken in the 
best and purest of German. Supposing her to be half a country. 
woman of mine, a native of Alsace or Lorraine, I asked, with all 
the greater interest, what had caused her fear. 

“Not my uniform, I hope? You know your dress renders 
sacred in our eyes;” I was going to add, “ even if your sex could 
not,” but I suppressed the words as too coarse to be said to a being 
who looked up at me with such a fascinating gaze. 

“ No, no, it was only the surprise—in my agitation. In these 
dreadful times one lives in a perpetual fever. I hope you are not 
offended. I am not at all afraid of the German soldiery, on the 
contrary r 

“ Now,” I said, with a smile, “I must really be grateful for 
that. We generally inspire such ridiculous terror that we would 
have something to do if we took individual cases to heart.” 

“That is true,” she said, looking down thoughtfully, and enter- 
ing into the conversation with a readiness that appeared strange 
to me, as it was not at all in accordance with the usual reserved 
demeanour of those pious sisters in the exercise of their calling. 
“That is true, but not at all to be wondered at. If you knew 
how much is done to deceive the people by representing the 
Germans to them as cruel, rough barbarians, and at the same time 
as cowardly dolts, a species of madmen, malicious fools, who are 

rofaning the sanctity of France, a disorderly rabble worse than 
ossacks.” 

“ And who, may I ask, has taken the trouble to paint us so black” 

“Oh, everybody, especially those,” she added, warmly, “ whose 
duty it is to appease and calm the people; those——” 

he sto no suddenly, and the words died away on her lips, as 
she looked anxiously around. 

“Principally the press, the newspapers, I suppose,” I said, 
finishing the sentence for her; “the little seovincial papers. What 
I have seen of them has astonished me; they are so trivial, silly, 
and badly written, which indicates a most pitiable state of culture 
among their readers,” 
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«Qh yes, all that is much better in Germany.” 

“Ten thousand times better. The most popular paper in Paris, 
Le Petit Journal, is to the popular papers in Germany what the 

“> of a washerwoman is to the conversation of an educated 
man. It is wonderful what is served up in them; the French are 
entirely deficient in criticism.” 

She nodded her head, and said: 

“That is it; whether it lies in their national character, or 

“The result of other influences? I believe, indeed, that other 
influences are at work. They are brought up in a faith whose 

inciples are hostile to all criticism; the basis of their education 
1s a dogma, according to which it is a crime to ask the why and 
wherefore of things. The whole system is so organised as to 
throw every obstacle in the way of an over-curious searching after 
truth.” 

While I was speaking I regarded my pretty listener with some 
curiosity. I wished to see what impression such heretical German 
doctrines would make on the devout sister. I was curious to 
know if I might not even venture to go further. To my astonish- 
ment, she did not appear to be in the least scandalised by my 
opinions. She did not, indeed, by word or sign show disapproval 
or amg but she looked at me with an air of surprise, and said, 
we ou are, I suppose, a volunteer? You belong to the educated 
class; the under-officer’s lace on your collar is but a step to your 
becoming an officer?” 

“Qh no, fraulein, I hope I may address you thus; sister appears 
to be out of place in speaking to you.” 

“Call me sister, it suits my dress. You are not a volunteer?” 

“I was a volunteer, now I have been called out as one of the 
reserve, advanced to the rank of sergeant, and as such I am quite 
content to ~ 4 to defend my fatherland until it has no longer need 
for me, then I shall return to my own profession of musician,” 

Arter this explanation she looked at me again. There was an 
expression of hesitation and uncertainty in her face, as if she 

tosay something which she had not courage to speak out. 
It was a how long this look lingered; her eye spoke to 
me with an eloquence which I did not in the least comprehend. 
Was she trying to read in my face if I had told the truth? Of 
what consequence could it be to her? Or did she want to discover 
if I still possessed enough of the disposition of ‘a child to be a fit 
subject for conversion after having given expression to such heresy ? 
Yet she did not appear to be in the least offended by it nor even 
Whe Subjected to such scrutiny I reddened with confusion. 

she saw this she cast her eyes on the ground, and a blush 
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also suffused her face. She rose, and with a deep sigh, said, 


a) 5 
“7 must return to my patients. Adieu!” 

And with a light step she tripped over the gravel walk which 
led to the chiteau. 1 followed her with my eyes until she dig. 
appeared in the doorway of the side-wing. I felt as if I had been 
listening to music which had suddenly ceased. She was so beau- 
ful, this charming nun, with her bright, intelligent face, sur- 
rounded by the white linen, as with a halo. And how wonder- 
fully the pure tone of her sweet voice still rang in my ear!—she 
must have a beautiful voice for singing—truly I had never listened 
to a more seductive one, nor looked into so sweet a face. How 
confoundedly stupid, absurd, and vexatious that she should bea 
nun! How unfortunate, too, that I had so much idle time to fret 
over it. It was foolish, no doubt, nevertheless I did nothing else 
the whole afternoon. After dinner, when I had indulged in an 
unusual quantity of the excellent Magon provided for me, the iri- 
tation gave place to a longing desire to see her once more, in 
spite of her vocation. To accomplish this, the first step was to 
find out something about her; but a particular aversion to speak 
of my meeting with her sealed my lips. 

The servants of Montigny, who went about in a listless, 
apathetic way, were not very liberal with truthful answers when 
we found it necessary to ask them for any information. 


I. 


In the afternoon, while sauntering up and down smoking a 
cigar in the linden allée which leads to the high road and down 
to the river in the valley, I perceived? two horsemen coming 
towards me, followed at a little distance by a troop of hussars. 

As they came nearer, I recognised the general, who, in times 
of peace, is the resident commander in my native town, and his 
aide-de-camp. He drew up his horse beside me and dismounted, 
his aide-de-camp taking possession of his horse’s bridle. 

“You here, my young friend?” he said, laying his hand on my 
shoulder as I saluted him in military fashion. ‘“ No ceremony; 
what brought you here? Is your battery stationed here?” 

“ Yes, your excellency; we have been sent here to recruit.” 

“ Are you quartered in the pretty little chiteau there?” 

“In the chateau of Montigny.” 

The general took my arm and we walked up the avenue. 

“ Let us have a peep at your chateau,” he said. “ Your quarters 
are really better than my own. How do you get on? Is the 
chateau inhabited? I suppose you have won all hearts by your 
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talent, and. are living like a god in France, whilst we are nearly 
worn out watching that tough fellow Bazaine. Quite right; 
make as many friends as you can for Germany through German 
art; it is but right to show them that we can play with some- 

‘no else than cannon, and at times be very amiable. You 
are just the man for it. Have you had news from 5. lately? I 
intend writing to my wife to-morrow, and shall tell her how 
comfortably you are settled here; she will be glad to hear of 
you. This is really a charming little place.” 

His excellency chatted in this pleasant strain as we wandered 
through the grounds of M. Oseiller. 

I was a special favourite of the general, and had spent many a 
pleasant evening in his family circle, where I was a kind of 
musical aide-de-camp, for music was studied with great enthusiasm 
in his house. In a quarter of an hour, during which he had 
smoked a cigar, making me relight mine, which I had, according 
to military regulations, extinguished, his curiosity was satisfied, 
and he now set out again with his men to continue his reconnoitring. 
I returned slowly to the chateau. M. Oseiller was standing on 
the balcony. He leant over it and asked me: 

“Who was the officer that was strolling with you through my 
gardens? A field-officer—a general, I should think.” 

“Quite right; a staff-officer, and of high rank.” 

“Qh, indeed!” exclaimed M, Oseiller. “A general—a lieute- 
nant-general ?” 

“ He is the general in command of the infantry, similar to your 
maréchal.” 

M. Oseiller looked at me for a moment in silence; he then 
began to speak, but stopped again—perhaps he did not think it 
quite suitable to speak out what was passing in his mind. It was 
not necessary; I read it in his look of astonishment. A maréchal 
who walked arm-in-arm with a sergeant, and smoked a friendly 
cigar with him, was indeed a novelty. 

It may have also suggested to him that it was no longer dero- 
gatory to hisdignity—to him, the great and illustrious M. Oseiller, 
to do likewise ; perhaps, too, it might be the most agreeable way 
of passing the time, which appeared to hang rather heavily on his 

ands, It was difficult to find out how M. Oseiller occupied his 
time; how he got through the day; nor could I understand why, 
on the invasion of the enemy, he had not followed the example of 
all the other families in the same position, and left his home to 
escape from the tumult of war. Indeed, I do not believe I had 
given it a thought. 

ill you not come up for a little while and tell me all about 
your general?” he said, in an unusually condescending tone. 
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“With great pleasure,” I answered, seizing at once the oppor. 
tunity of making acquaintance with the family, where I hoped 
to see once more my sceur grise. 

I found my way to the salon, where M. Oseiller received me 
with marked politeness ; and the air with which he pushed a chair 
towards me fully expressed: “ See, how polite I am; how con 
descending.” ‘This mixture of empressement and indifference 
was inimitable. 

“ Let us smoke a cigar,” he said, “it will serve as ‘the pipe of 
peace, not the less that it is a better weed than is likely to be 
found in a company of wild Indians. They are real manillas, 
You should have brought your general to visit me; I would 
have known how to receive him. What did he come here for? 
Surely not to pay you a visit.” Saat 

ere was an approach to a sneer in the way he said this. 

“No,” I answered, “he was on a little reconnoitring expe 
dition.” 

“ But, if he is such a friend of yours, why does he not promote 
yon.te be an officer, give you a company, a battalion, or what 
not?” 

“ Because I do not wish it. As soon as peace is made, I shall 
doff this uniform and return to my own profession of musician.” 

“Oh! you are a musician. I think you told me so before. The 
piano there is out of tune. Do you think you could put it to 
rights? If you can, I shall be very much obliged to you ; our tuner 
lives in Metz, and he is likely to be shut up there for a day or 
two.” 

I was rather surprised ; but, indeed, it was very amiable of him 
to condescend to accept such a service from me. Instead of giving 
him an answer, I opened the piano, and ran my fingers over the 
keys. Not finding it much out of tune, I sat down and began to 
play just the first thing that came into my head. M. Oseiller 

istened, and, after a while, he came and stood beside me, looking 
at me with an air of the most profound astonishment. I remarked 
that he had let his cigar go out, but soon I had forgotten he was 
there. It was a real benefit to me to be able to revel in music 
once more. I lost myself more and more in the swelling tones, 
until at last I became not only unconscious of the presence of 
M. Oseiller, but even of the place where I was. The war, every- 
thing had faded from my thoughts, but one image, which floated 
before me with a tenfold brightness and clearness—a glowing face, 
fine features, childlike blue eyes, which gazed at me with such 4 
mysterious expression, in which lay a wonderful charm. It was 
the face of the scour grise. 

I poured my whole soul into the melody, as if it were powerful 
to conjure up this vision, perhaps even the reality. And, indeed, 
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‘t so? My heart beat as I saw the folding-doors opposite me 
wo a white hand appear, and then a female figure that stood as 
if spellbound in the doorway, and looked at me earnestly. 

But what a disappointment! She was dressed in white, not in 
grey, & white dress and a red camellia in her hair, instead of the 
white linen winged cap of the nun. 

It was Madame Oseiller, who had been attracted by my playing, 
and who now stood in the most graceful attitude before the 
crimson-covered door, which served as a perfect background to 
her figure, listening, slightly bent forward, and her eyes upturned 
in ecstasy. If she had only known how little I heeded her grace- 
ful attitudes in the bitterness of my disappointment! I stopped 
playing; Madame Oseiller moved, or rather floated gracefully 
towards me, and made me the most extravagant compliments on 
my talent. I gathered from the conversation with which she so 
graciously favoured me, that she possessed a taste for music, which, 
unfortunately, had been spoilt by the study of modern operatic 
compositions. She took it for granted that I must have a similar 
taste; there are so few who can imagine that others may think, 
feel, judge, or see things in a different way from themselves. She 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Gounod and Meyerbeer. I let her 
rave about them to her heart’s content, and heaved a sigh of relief 
when she changed the subject, and talked of something else’ than 
music. She made me take a seat near her on the sofa, asked 
about my native town, and what position I held there; and was 
just as curious as her little daughter Lucie to know if I was 
married or engaged. I answered all her questions, and that the 
last was in the negative appeared to give her nota little satisfac- 
tion. It was evident that madame was not disinclined to play the 
coquette. 

M. Oseiller, in the mean time, had relit his cigar, and sat quietly 
smoking in an arm-chair. I would have given anything to have 
been able to ask about the sceur grise; but in my stupid bashful- 
ness I could not think of a means of turning the conversation on 
that subject. If I could only have spoken in German I would 
have succeeded, but as I had to speak French I felt doubly 
awkward. At last an idea struck me, and I asked, with assumed 
calmness ; 

“Where are your charming little daughters, in whose good 
graces I already stand high? We sometimes meet in the park 
lag achat. I fear one of those dear little children must 

“ Ill, why ?” 

“I supposed so from having seen a sister of mercy going into 
the chateau.” 


I observed that madame changed colour’ She did not give me 
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an answer, or rather, when she was about to do so, her husband 
interrupted her with: 

“You must be mistaken; or, if you did see such a person here, 
she was probably paying a visit to a relative or acquaintance 
among the servants.” 

This was strange. M. Oseiller denied her being in the hous, 
and embarrassment was clearly depicted on madame’s countenance, 
Thinking of this, I was still looking fixedly at the pair, when» 
servant announced that dinner was served. Madame rose from 
her seat, and said, with a sweet smile : | 

“ Art knows neither enemies nor wars; between those whom 
she honours there is always peace. I therefore hope you will be 
our guest.” | 

What could I do but make a low bow and offer my arm to 
madame, who already held out her hand. She was really most 
gracious. 

During dinner, M. Oseiller left the burden of the conversation 
almost entirely to me, which, indeed, was all the easier to bear, as 
I had dined with my comrades an hour or two before. M. Oseiller 
was evidently a little out of humour, and not at all so complaisant 
towards me as he had been. He drank a great deal of wine. 


If]. 


WHEN I was leaving, madame said, in a most friendly tone, 
that I might come at any hour of the day, unannounced, and make 
use of the piano. She would take care that I was not disturbed. 

“It is to be hoped,” she added, with a most fascinating smile, 
“that it will not disturb you if M. Oseiller or myself listen at a 
distance.” 

I thanked her for this great kindness, and promised to avail 
myself of it. This I fully intended to do. Nothing could have 
been more welcome to me. In perspective I saw a = Senger ie of 
hope that in my frequent visits to the salon I might have a chance 
of seeing my pretty nun again. The very fact of M. Oseiller 
having denied her presence in the house in such a suspicious 
manner implied a secret, and added the charm of mystery to the 
wonderful interest with which she had already inspired me, and 
oo I must confess, was now excited to the most unreasonable 

egree. 
hat could this nun be to me, whose dress clearly indicated 
that she had nothing to do with the world or its children, much 
less with a man who, by his profession, belonged to it in such 8 
prominent way, and, therefore, condemned beforehand. But this 
sound reasoning was of no avail; the gentle face in the white cap, 
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the soft, sweet voice of the maiden, had bewitched me. I could 
think of nothing else, nor could I divest myself of the feeling of 
illimitable void and utter solitude which had taken hold of me 
since my meeting with her. My soul was filled with music of a 
different tone from any of my earlier inspirations. 

Early next morning I was sitting at the window of the little 
room on the third floor, which had been assigned tome. The 
men were lodged in two rooms in one of the gables; they had 
made the servant’s hall their casino, which also served as common 
mess-room. This day I was saved the trouble of going down- 
stairs, as a comfortable breakfast had been sent to me in my own 
room. I sat and enjoyed the beautiful autumn morning, and let 
my eye wander over the gardens and park, my thoughts still 
occupied with the image of the fair unknown. 

hat had induced her, pretty, well educated, and free from 
bigotry as she seemed to be, to become a nun, to renounce the 
world and all its pleasures, to em herself from her family, to 
deny herself participation in all human aspirations, to turn her 
back on all that is worth living for, in order to undertake the 
formidable duties of a sister of mercy ? Did she wish to forget 
personal sorrows in contemplating and alleviating the sorrows of 
others? Had her life become a burden to her? and did she 
desire to wear it out in the exercise of a calling which would in- 
evitably hasten its end? My heart was filled with sympathy in 
the contemplation of a destiny, for whose sad story the grave, 
thoughtful face of the sceur grise appeared to give me ample 
suggestions. : 

I was suddenly disturbed in my reverie by a gentle knock at 
the door, and before I had time to say, Come in, it was opened, 
and the bonne of Mademoiselle Lucie put in her head, then 
entered quickly, laid a note on the table, and slipped out again 
with as much haste and as silently as she had entered. 

Astonished, I looked after her, then opened the little three- 
cornered note, whieh was on wns Merwe 1 aper, delicately per- 
fumed and sealed with a cameo. It was addressed to “ Monsieur 
le Directeur de Musique,” nothing more; and, indeed, who knew 
my name here? The note was in a lady’s handwriting, and ran 
as follows: 

,_4f monsieur will visit the salon between twelve and one 
O'clock, or be in the garden-house between six and seven in the 
evening, one who believes she may place perfect confidence in him 
€sires a private interview.” 

It was written in French, but it had no signature. I was more 
Surprised than flattered by the contents of this billet-doux. 
Madame, with whom alone it could have originated, had yester- 
day admitted, without any restriction, the principle that art annuls 
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all hostility and national bitterness, even although I was one of 
those hateful Germans who, like barbarians thirsting for conquett, 
had, in times of perfect peace, made a raid on beautiful France, 
She had taken some trouble to make me clearly understand ql] 
this, in as cheerful and bright a manner as was consistent with the 
delicate organisation of such a languishing being. But that she 
should, on such a short acquaintance, lay siege to me with this 
billet was too much. What could she have to communicate to 
me? Nothing—absolutely nothing. It was, indeed, too much 
of a good thing. I was shocked ; but still I was only experiencing 
in real life what I had read hundreds of times in Rak novels 
and romances—what I had heard in descriptions of Parisian 
manners, and seen spun out in Parisian plays. I was getting an 
insight into the life of those for whom M. Fla bert and M. Fey. 
deau had written their moral romances, for whom Offenbach had 
composed his music, and Gambetta turned his phrases, and before 
whom Victor Hugo had shaken his kaleidoscope of insane 
visions. It was a kind of intoxication into which this God- 
forsaken people, finding life too slow for them, plunged and 
hurried to their end at a reckless pace. 

I must confess I was disgusted with the note. I took good 
care neither to go to the salon at twelve o’clock, nor yet to the 
garden-house in the evening. Still I was weak enough to yield 
to the childish temptation of going to the garden and lounging 
about in the side allées to watch from a distance if madame would 
repair to the rendezvous. 

She did not make her appearance; it had struck six o’clock, 
and the garden was as quiet and lonely as usual. I ventured to 
go further; I entered the park and followed the road, at the ex- 
tremity of which the garden-house stood on a gentle eminence. | 
began to ask myself if I had not acted like a fool. Had I not 
put together exaggerated pictures from the romances I had read, 
and jumped to a conclusion without having sufficient proof. I had 
taken for granted that the world of the novelist was a true repre- 
sentation of the real world. Perhaps somebody had tried to play 
a trick on me—some of my comrades amusing themselves in thelr 
idle hours at my expense. Might it not be possible that one of 
them had got up an intimacy with the bonne and made use of 
her to——. 

The thread of my thoughts was suddenly snapped by the 
appearance of madame at a turning in the road on her way from 
the garden-house. 

She blushed and stood still. I blushed even more deeply, for I 
felt as if I had been caught in the act of doing something wrong 
I was vexed that she should imagine that I was on my way # 
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keep the appointment. Considering what had passed, she was 
remarkably cool and unembarrassed. kee 

«Ah! you seem to like walking more than music,” she said, 
with an amiable smile. “ You did not come as usual to-day to 
the salon to charm us with your talent.” 

Was this a reproach for having failed at the first meeting-place ? 
It must be. I could find no answer, but to say, rather bluntly: 

«Indeed, madame, I was not in the humour.” 

«You must not misunderstand me,” she said, in a kindly tone. 
« We would not wish to trouble you; we do not wish to make a 
selfish advantage of the happy chance which has led such an emi- 
nent artist to our house. e only desire that you should lay 
aside all constraint and make use of the instrument when you feel 
so disposed.” 

With these words she took my arm with the most angelic air 
of simplicity. As I stood still and regarded her with an inquiring 
look, she said: 

“Surely I may ask you to escort me to the house? I feel weary 
from my walk, and I fear I shall be late for dinner. I am sure it 
is six o'clock. My husband will not be pleased.” 

“Tt is more than a quarter past six.” 

“Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed; “let us make haste.” 

I hastened my steps, and she walked beside me with a feeble, 
trembling gait over the gravel, which crackled under her very 
dainty little boots of grey satin. Iwas perplexed. The very way 
she leant on my arm betrayed a good dose of French coquetry ; 
indeed, her whole manner gave me clearly to understand that the 
young soldier musician might venture to pay his addresses to her 
without incurring great displeasure. But it was evident the lady 
had not intended to meet me, else she would not have appointed 
the hour at which her husband expected her to be at home for 
dinner. I was now anxious to sift the matter to the bottom to find 
out if my comrades had been trying to make sport of me. Perhaps 
even now they were concealed behind some bush, and were no 
doubt much astonished at the issue of the affair. 
te drew my pink note from my pocket, and handed it to madame, 

ng: 
_ “I was favoured with this dainty little épistle this morning. It 
8 really very condescending, very. Perhaps the handwriting is 
own to you. You see there is no signature.” 
me took the note with great eagerness, glanced over it with 
*pparent curiosity, read it a second time, and then, with a frown, 
crushed it up in her hand. 

waee recognise the handwriting ?” 

Oh, let me give you some consolation,” she said, without 
aswering my question. “I must really try to console you.” 
VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCIII. Y 
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“Console me? Wherefore?” 


“You were on your way to the summer-house, and no doubt 
you are boiling with rage that I came in your way at such a 
unseasonable moment, and hindered you keeping your appoint. 
ment. It is not too late. I could relieve you from the service 
that I have required of you. You might fly back on the wings of 
expectation; but console yourself, you will lose wane by accom. 
panying me; there is nobody waiting for you in the summer 

ouse.” 


“Tt is very kind of you, madame, to wish to console me, but 
am not at all in need of consolation.” 

“Oh! who knows? I am not so credulous as to believe that 
without further proof. Suffering from violent headache, I went 
to the garden-house two or three hours ago, so as to have perfect 
quiet. This is my usual cure for an attack of migraine. There! 
read or work at my embroidery, and in the solitude of the shady 
trees forget the world, and with it my headache. As the little 
arbour was occupied by me the entire afternoon, nobody could 
have been there without my knowledge.” 

“T assure you, madame, it was far from my intention to go 
there. Never in my life have I given encouragement to such 
advances; or, as that sounds vain, and might indicate that this had 
happened more than once, |——” 

“To say the least of it, it does sound vain—vain because you 
at once take for granted that your irresistible charms have 
forth advances from somebody who, with precipitate haste, makes 
every effort to attain the object of her desires.” 

“Well, mein Gott!” I stammered, “how can I interpret t 
otherwise ?” 

“In the pleasantest and most flattering way for yourself,” she 
said, with a mixture of raillery and sarcasm. 

‘You do me an injustice, madame, for-——” 

“T am not committing an injustice, sir, but you are.” 

“Then you know the writer of these lines?” 

“T do know her.” 

“Then tell me who she is, and what a lady who has the honout 
of your acquaintance can mean by addressing herself to me in 
@ mysterious manner.” 

“We are just at the house, and I must hurry away. Comet 
the salon in the evening, or better to-morrow forenoon. We 
then have a talk over your mysterious note.” 

She held it up, and, looking over her shoulder at me, smiled, 
and with a friendly “ good evening,” disappeared into the house. 

I must confess that I was not a little abashed. I turned awsy; 


and was retracing my steps to the garden, when I became walt 
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somebody was looking down at me from a window on the 
oo floor, the same care which my room was. It was the face 
ofthe nun. She was leaning her head against the gi and her 
face wore a thoughtful, moyen § expression. She had laid aside 
her winged head-dress which had covered so much of her head, 
and had thereby heightened the beauty of that sweet, pensive face. 
There was something unspeakably fascinating in the picture; but, 
alas! it was a fleeting one. For the instant our eyes met she 
vanished. Had she observed my téte-d-téte with Madame Oseiller? 
This was disagreeable to me, as everything in connexion with 
madame was. 

After I had thought over the conversation I had with her, I 
began to suspect that she was a consummate actress. Was she not, 
after all, the author of the note? And now that she had dis- 
covered the incapacity of my Teutonic nature to vary the monotony 
of country life, she had adapted herself to the réle of unsophisti- 
cated innocence. With what adroitness she had managed to get 


oe of the compromising note! I did not know what to 








THE ARISTOCRACY OF SUFFERING. 


.“The Lord hath chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
om of heaven.” 


MUCH as we may boast of our contempt of the peerage, and 
satisfy ourselves with the universal glory of our descent from 
Adam, some of the most democratic of us, according to Thackeray, 
are unable to conceal from ourselves a secret pleasure, if we ha 
to walk side by side with a duke, or hold friendly relations with @ 
marquis. In Yankee land, where the very ghost of the peerage 
is supposed to be indignantly hissed off the stage, we find Tom, 
Dick, and Harry assuming the sounding titles of general, colonel, 
and the honourable, without having in many cases any plausible 
pretensions thereto. It is evident, also, from the writings and 

nerai converse of these democratic “ Northerners,” that there 
a with them a deference and admiration for those ancient 
me of honour of the Old World, which they so ardently affect 
fiend oe and you will find, if you happen to be the friend of a 

d of my lord marquis, you will be the better thought of and 
attended to for it by Brother Jonathan. 

Those who are poetical, thoughtful, and refined, cannot sub- 

to the precept that no peatioutes respect is to be paid to 
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certain families whose ancestors obtained their titles of honour 
through noble deeds of prowess in the field, by their superior 
intellectual powers and talents, or by their self-denying efforts for 
the public good. We know that Scripture inculcates a respect 
for dignities, and acknowledges the necessity of gradations of rank 
in this world. We confess that some few unworthy individuals 
have been honoured with titles of nobility; but these few instances 
should not justify the coarse repudiation of our nobility which 
constantly offends the ear, and we doubt not that those who are 
the loudest in their declamation against the peerage, would be 
right glad to receive a coronet for themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we would present to our 
readers another kind of aristocracy—a noble army of victors, a 
legion of honour, a line of nobility—which the democrat can 
tolerate without pain, as they bear no sounding title, nor is their 
brow bedecked with earthly coronet, or their shoulders encum- 
bered with the offensive robe of state. They are the silent and 
neglected of men, the shunned and unnoticed by the world; but 
lo! they are the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, the 
cloud of witnesses for the truth, the chosen army of the Great 
King, and for their servitors they might count a bright angelic 
host—we mean the great aristocracy of suffering. The thought was 
suggested to the writer as he sat one evening in a place of worship 
near to the shrinking form of a poor widow. Looking at her 
mild face and pensive eye, and contemplating the strong faith 
and heavenly patience pictured there, he experienced a =a 
sensation of deep respect for that lone and desolate creature, an 
a feeling akin to that which pervades the mind and frame when 
in close contiguity to the great and illustrious, crept over him, 
and he felt highly honoured—honoured in sitting near this 
victorious soldier of the Cross, this noble specimen of tried faith, 
this living example of gold tried in the fire and purified seven 
times. On that brow were traces of sorrow—furrows ploughed 
there by many years of toil and woe, and doubtless in that heart 
were wounds deeper and more harrowing than those received 02 
the fields of Agincourt and Poictiers; and that dusky robe cover 
ing her shrunken form, with its worn hangings of rusty crape, 
the torn banners of a hundred fights, could tell of scenes in that 
life over which the Angel of Pity might have hidden his face 
weep. And this being, bowing with sainted submission to 
' will of God, is but one out of the great company—one of 
glerious victors who will stand before the throne and receive from 
the Great Captain of their salvation, “not a poor, perl 
wreath, but a crown of glory which fadeth not a MLR. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 
Book I. 
V. 


SHE OF ATLAS. 


STRANGE to see in this big metropolis how poverty and wealth, 
squalor and magnificence, lie cheek by jowl; how Lazarus has 
crowded the mews that ‘extends right under the back windows of 
Dives. The very same postman who delivers letters at Marl- 
borough House for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has doubtless 
been charged with enveloped effusions destined for the miserable 
little greengrocers and small-coalmen of Pall Mall-place. The 
milkman who supplies the chambers of the respectable old fogies 
inhabiting Gray’s-inn, vends ha’porths of the lacteal fluid to 
leading ornaments of the Thieves’ Kitchen, and other unsavoury 
parishioners of St. Mackonochie. 

That early milkman—if milkman in so extensive a practice 
there be—whose beat includes Russell-square on the one hand and 
espe on the other, must needs traverse the dreary waste 
of Hunter-street. In the whole of London there are to be found 
no more dull, or inhospitable, or. deserted thoroughfares than in 
the eastern portion of Bloomsbury, and in that eastern portion of 
Bloomsbury any thoroughfare more dingy or deserted than 
Hunter-street cannot be imagined. The organ-grinder coming 
from Hatton-garden passes by it with a shiver and a sneer. Now 
and then, perchance, a new importation from Italy, bearing guinea- 
pigs and a bird-organ, lingers at its doors, but he rarely repeats the 
indiscretion. Policemen hurry through unheedingly, for its in- 
habitants are never drunken with wine, and its maid-servants are 
afforded no opportunity of darting into the damp area with sur- 
Teptitious mutton. I don’t know what sort of people, as a rule, 
exist in it, but probably the majority of the houses are owned by 
widow ladies of limited income and masculine habits, who let 
their apartments to young gentlemen engaged in the City. If I 
were a young gentleman engaged in the City or elsewhere, I 
should take particular care never to enter the mansions of these 

al relicts; they understand far too much about the art of 
swelling bills, of introducin impossible items, and inflating actual 
ones, to command the Sediitones or respect of their inmates. 
uring quite recent months (as I learned from a piece of the 
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Times in which I was lately folded), a young curate, thought } 
his friends to be mad, took a house in * teare, Foaceerg and called y 
a monastery; he has since induced one or two other adolescent 
priests to joinhim. They have got their likenesses taken, and seem 
to relish exceedingly this playing at being monks. It only wanted 
some dull joke of the kind to complete the misery of the miserable 

lace. 
. It was in this street that Fitzgerald, the jolliest of his name and 
race, resided, and in his front parlour I have had more compli- 
ments paid to me than I am now willing to enumerate. 

The circumstances under which Peveril betame acquainted with 
Fitzgerald are not singular, but they may as well be narrated gs 
not. There is, as you are doubtless aware, a narrow thoroughfare 
leading from Fleet-street to Holborn called Blucher-lane. hope 
you are not aware of the further fact that in Blucher-lane there 
stands, and has stood for years, a public-house known far and 
near as the Marley Bow. The fame of the Marley Bow does not 
depend to any great extent upon the purity or general excellence 
of the various liquors retailed therein, but on the fact that within 
its walls there meets every night of the year, excepting Sunda 
and Christmas Day, a club of debaters known to the public as the 
Ancient Britons. To all the benefits accruing from actual mem- 
bership any chance visitor is entitled; and chance visitors are 
invited to assist in the mysteries of the evening by printed inti- 
mations pasted on the door-posts, and by plaintive entreaties from 
the poor old gentleman who sits in the chair, and who is variously 
addressed as “Mr, Chairman,” “ Mr. President,” and “My 
Grand.” The Ancient Britons themselves are mostly newspaper 
men of the third or fourth-rate kind. They drink freely, smoke 
an astonishing number of clay-pipes, and discuss with great 
fervour not only the affairs of the nation, but now and then the 
private and personal affairs of leading members of the club, which 
are frequently exposed to the public gaze, the exposure being 
greeted with merciless hilarity. 

How Peveril discovered this haunt of dissipation it would be 
difficult to say. Very likely young Rubens first brought the m- 
stitution under his notice. ow it was quite impossible for any 
one to go there without being attracted by the appearance and 
utterances of Mr. Fitzgerald. His appearance was sure to attract. 
Well born, he looked every inch a gentleman, though many ue 
of whisky-and-water had given a tremor to his hand and an 
tional blush to his rosy cheeks. He always dressed with evident 
care, and with his white hair, gay necktie, his scrupulously brushed 
coat with the flower in the button-hole, and his inevitable | 
between his teeth, he has before now been mistaken for some very 
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distinguished personage indeed. Nor were the expectations 
awakened by his appearance doomed to disappointment when he 
arose and & fowl | “Me grand.” He alternately astonished and 
charmed the strangers amon his audience by the extent of his 
information and the beauty of his language. And his perorations, 
Peveril affirmed, shamed the most supremely felicitous efforts of 
Burke. In a word, on his first night with the Ancient Britons, 
Master William was charmed wit the man, and determined to 
know him, Queer thing fate is! It’s my belief he could no more 
avoid stg ng d, — ie can ce = shh: 
him. They were to know each other, and they did. Peveri 
turned to a gentleman who sat next him, and mn though evi- 
~— well gy with the ways of the place, was not himself 
an Ancient Briton. 

“Who is that?’ Peveril whispered, as Fitzgerald flowed along 
with ease and grace from point to point, now denouncing tyrann 
now indulging in eo to Treland, and now introducing 
a quotation from Shakspeare. 

“Oh, that’s Fitzgerald,” replied the other, carelessly. 

“T should so like to- know fies. Can you introduce me?” 
= gentleman who was not an Ancient Briton was blessed if he 

« How could I get to know him?” persisted Peveril. 

“ Ask him what he'll have to drink.” 

“Oh! surely——” 

“Try him,” interrupted the sorhewhat surly stranger. 
oe went out to the bar of the Marley Bow and indulged 
in sundry conversations with the facetious little Phillis who pre- 
sided over that department, waiting anxiously for the approach of 
Fitzgerald. Before Fitzgerald thought it becoming to leave the 
hall, Peveril had an opportunity of discovering how it came to 
al a at hae eae an tae ees 

» W an e possibly e cadgers.” 
a are pg we in none = the dictionarie, it a be 
ne it. 

not been long suing ivilities with he ~2ees. fre ohs- 
more than sufficiently alluded to, when he was struck i’ the bak 
roe friendly but vigorous manner, and, looking up, discovered no 
yuaryac] but an old gentleman, upon whom, till that moment, 

set eyes. 

Pe ie ag glad to see you, sir. Very glad indeed. It’s a 
— Ay of sone — been — sir,” _ - + re gentleman. 
lle was never here in my life before.” 

‘aa. now I call that singular. I could have sworn you 

€ gentleman who asked me what was my favourite tipple, 
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last Thursday. But I beg your pardon, I’m sure. No offence, J 
hope, sir.” 

is ot at all,” said Peveril; “and you'll not be offended if] 
ask you now to put a name to your favourite tipple, as you call 
it. 

“ Ah, sir, what’s in a name? This sherry by any other name 
would taste as woody. Besides, sir, it’s paid for.” 

“Indeed,” said the neat-handed from behind the bar, “ and by 
whom, pray?” 

“By her Majesty the Queen,” replied the Ancient Briton, 
making a face at the neat-handed, 

The Ancient Briton then drew back from the bar into a con. 
venient shadow, and beckoned Peveril to follow him, which 
Peveril, not at all understanding the mysterious movement, did, 

“ You asked me a moment ago what I’d have to drink,” said 
the Ancient Briton. 

“T did,” said Peveril; “and I repeat my invitation.” 

“Your kindness, sir, overpowers me. If I did call for any- 
thing, I should say, dry sherry ; but, hold, sir, I am not going to 
call for anything. <A glass of dry sherry would cost you sixpence, 
Now, if you wouldn’t mind letting me have the sixpence instead 
of the sherry—or a shilling would do still better—I would be able 
to g° home by ’bus. Otherwise I must proceed on foot.” 

everil fumbled in his pocket, greatly wondering. 

**On the quiet, you know,” continued the Ancient Briton—*on 
the quiet, you understand. No one to know of it. Thank you, 
sir. God bless you very much. Good-night.” 

And the Ancient Briton hobbled out of the bar with a shilling 
which, if the truth were told, perhaps Peveril could ill spare, The 
little interview, however, dispelled any doubts my author had 
previously entertained as to the propriety of addressing Fitzgerald 
without an introduction, so when that worthy made his appear 
ance, Peveril immediately thanked him profusely for his speech. 

“ An’ how did ye like it?” asked the other, with many outward 
and visible signs of elation. 

“T thought it magnificent, truly eloquent and Hibernian. May 
I offer you something?’ And Peverl timidly pointed to the 
contents of the bar generally. 

“Me dear boy, you're very kind. I think I'll have a glass of 
brandy and a cigar.” 

These refreshments having been procured, Mr. Fitzgerald 
straightway invited Peveril to take a bit of supper with him. Aa 
invitation which the latter cheerfully accepted, and both set of 
toward the Stilton, where supper was procured, and where Peverl 
became further acquainted with the character of his new acqualat 
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ance. Forno sooner did the fatal moment arrive for the waiter to 
demand the price of the entertainment than Fitzgerald, apparently 
in great confusion, intimated that he had forgotten his purse. 
My author immediately produced his, and was about to pay for 
the devoured viands, when Fitzgerald, with an elaborate show of 
ignity, prevented him. = 

«No, me dear boy. Niver shall it be said of a Fitzjurld that 
he sacrificed frindship to convayniance. I invited you to supper. 
Just lend me half a sovereign till the morning—lI’ll discharge this 
hotel bill honourably.” 

The loan was effected. And that ten shillings Fitzgerald never 
returned to the lender. . Other sums, ranging from half a crown to 
a pound, afterwards went the same way—or in a smilar way—and 
thus it was that Fitzgerald’s house in Hunter-street was open to 
the visits of William Peveril. 


It was in the abode of this venerable old sinner, thus opened to 
me, that I next saw the light. I had been placed upon the table in 
the front parlour; Fitzgerald had read over a few of my pages. 

“Well, Fitzgerald, what do you think of it?” 

“Bedad, Peveril, me boy, that farce’ll be the makin’ of ye, or 
my name’s not Jurid Fitzjurld.” 

Saying which, Mr. Fitzgerald brought down his right hand 
upon my trembling leaves with an unnecessarily cruel force, 

“That's the third fortune papa has told to-day, Mr, Peveril.” 

Now the voice that spoke these words was, I aver, the sweetest 
and most musical that ever was heard. That voice all the town— 
I was nearly saying all the world—has since listened to and gone 
into raptures over. There was deep charm in every note of it, 
which one could scarcely believe owed its beauty to mere physical 
conditions, and did not betray certain incommunicable and angelic 
a Truth to tell, however, Norah Fitzgerald was no angel. 

can no more describe this girl (for at this time, with her nineteen 
years albeit of London life, she was nothing more) than I can fly 
inthe air, Indeed, the latter feat, looking forward as I may to 
becoming hereafter the string-encumbered ballast of some plebeian 
kite, would be to me as nothing compared with the former. I 
know not where, after all, lay the secret of her charm—that gentle, 
powerful charm that held many strong men by a sort of intoxica- 
tion,. Somewhere it lay within— 


The magic circle of her voice and eyes. 


She is to take the leading business in these adventures of mine, and 
possibly, before you have diligently perused the book to its utter- 
most page, you may be able to form some idea of her presence 
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without an inventory of her charms. Meantime believe this—or 
disbelieve it, as ye list—that Norah was a witch as surely as ever 
was she of Atlas. 

Delightedly submitting himself to the subtle magic, Peveril used 
to sit in Hunter-street by the hour talking Irish politics with 
Jurld, Far oftener than he would have had Joe imagine might 
he have been discovered in this dingy parlour. It was the first 
secret he had ever kept from his brother. And he had kept it 
for more than six months now. It was a secret, indeed, that he 
was keeping from himself. Was he in love with Norah? Of 
course not, himself unto himself made answer. But that of 
course he was indulging a hopeless, rapturous, unreasonable passion, 
Norah perfectly well knew, and with perfect composure awaited 
the result. She at least was cool, and unwont to display unreason- 
able longings, and still more unreasonable regrets. I would not 
have you think that Norah was a girl devoid utterly of heart. I 
only met one girl of that kind during my whole existence. She was 
the author of the “ Thwarted Life”—an edifying romance in three 
volumes, which may still be had at Mudie’s. Norah had a heart— 
somewhere. When she sat down in that dingy parlour and, to 
the accompaniment of the still more dingy piano, sang some old 
ballad with a plaintive fervour that thrilled every listener, one felt 
that the heart must have something to do with the performance. 
But she would get up from that same piano and talk in the most 
bitter and woman-of-the-world sort of way about people and things. 
Peveril was admiring and loving too blindly at this period to study 
the divinity with anything like serious intent. But her manner, 
its contrasts, her conversation, its contradictions, puzzled him sorely 
at times. Is she only playing a part? How much has the fact of 
my acquaintance with her father’s eccentricities to do with her 
apparent estrangement? She kept Peveril at arm’s length, that 
was certain. She was quite free and unconstrained in her conver- 
sation with him, that was equally certain. And yet she had with- 
out effort, and unconsciously, asserted her superiority; and Peveril 
had without effort, and unconsciously, subsided into the condition 
of a second-rate power. An unpleasant position for a man, I do 
solemnly protest. Utterly demoralising and unbearable indeed 
—save only where the woman is a witch. 

“ That’s the third fortune,” said Miss Norah, who was engaged 
in arranging the mysterious lining of a sealskin jacket, “ papa has 
told to-day.” 

“ And the other two were?” 

“ Oh, one was mine, of course. On my first appearance on the 
boards, the town is to rise to me. Unable to express themselves 
in the columns usually devoted to dramatic criticism, the Zimes 
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and other daily papers are to discuss me in their leading articles. 
In tragedy and comedy I’m to be equally successful. I’m to earn 
vast sums of money; and am, in a word, to become, according to 
the filthy jargon of the profession, ‘an immense hit.’ ” 

“By the Lord Harry, an’ so ye will, me darlin’,” remarked her 
enthusiastic parent. 

“But I haven’t told you all. The success of my performances 
on the stage are to be as nothing when compared with my triumphs 
in real life. Still clinging to the ‘comic business,’ I’m to be 
married. Married toa nobleman. Papa hasn’t quite settled the 
rank (have you, dear?), but he won’t on any account accept any- 
thing less than a coronet.” 

Fitzgerald didn’t entirely relish his offspring’s banter. 

“There is no rank which would not immediately become 
enhanced in value by Miss Fitzgerald’s acceptance of it,” said poor 
Peveril. 

Norah rose—yes, I am forced to confess that she was sitting on 
the hearth-rug at her father’s feet, engaged in mending the seal- 
skin jacket—and performed a most extravagant stage curtesy. 

“Marry-come-up! we are pleased mightily with the loyal com- 
pliment of our liege subject. And indeed,” she went on, returning 
to her every-day manner, “why shouldn’t I? In Ireland the 
Fitzgeralds are all kings, or were kings. So that in deigning to 
direct our royal attention to the scions of a Saxon aristocracy, it is 
we who confer the honour.” 

“But you spoke of three fortunes,” said Peveril, not altogether 
liking the picture. “Yours the first, mine the last. For what 
happy individual is the other reserved ” 

“For Biddy the cook, who broke our last soup-tureen this 
morning. On which papa was good enough to declare that she 
would marry a bishop.” 

“A pretty anti-climax, I vow,” growled Peveril, scarcely 
knowing whether Norah was laughing at him or not. 

“Well, let us hope, for Biddy’s sake, that in her case, at all 
events, papa is a false prophet.” 

Norah threw her sealskin on to the sofa, and seated herself at 
the piano. Whither precipitately would the ardent Peveril have 
followed her, but that the paternal Fitzgerald motioned him to re- 
main. 

“ Peveril,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, stretching his hand across the 
table, and grasping the extended digits of his young friend, 

permit me to congratulate you. Resave the congratulations of a 
man old enough to be your father, bedad. Your dhramatic effort 
does you credit, faix. I haven’t read it all, but what I have read 
teams wid humour and wit. It’s worthy of Sheridan in his 
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palmiest days, and wid a more liberal inthroduxion of comic inci- 
dent will be sure to take.” 

“T’m glad you like it,” mildly interposed Peveril. 

“Loike it! I’m deloighted wid it. It’s infayrior to nothing 
ever written by Congreve.” 

“ You honestly think, then, that it’s an actable production?” 

“ Actable! Is Shakspeare actable? Bedad, you've managed to 
comboine the brilliancy of Sheridan wid the merriment of Gold- 
smith,” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in evidence of the honesty of his opinion, 
brought down his fist upon me for the second time with a re 
sounding whack. ‘This friendly critic never praised in stinted 
eulogies. 

“ Then I want your advice as to how I am to set about getting 
it acted.” 

Fitzgerald drew a long face. The possibility of my appearance 
upon the stage did not in any wg connect itself with the idea of 
his agency. He gazed at Peveril in a puzzled manner. Norah 
was singing at the piano, in a subdued tone, that old ballad which 
she has since rendered so famous, and which you, dear reader, have 

rhaps heard her sing—“ Barbara Allen.” A poor old thing . 
Lees in out-of-the-way country places as a song to be sung, till 
she, wedding it with divine melody, made it the rage in every 
London drawing-room. 

“ Ah, that’s another thing entoirely,” said Fitzgerald, knitting 
his brows. He always knit his brows when he wished to suggest 
to the observer considerable agony of meditation. ‘ Let me see! 
— not a mimber of the Playwrights’ Trades’ Union, are you?” 

“ 0.” 

“You ought to be.” 

“1 don’t wish to be.” 

“Well, then, do you happen to be personally known to any 
theatrical manager?” in mesg Fitzgerald. 

“] must confess that 1 am without such desirable acquaintances. 
I am known to Poyntz, however, who is, I suppose, considered 
one of the most successful dramatists of the day. I wrote a series 
of articles on his comedies in the Grub-street Gazette, and had a 
lengthened correspondence with him thereanent.” 

“‘Me dear boy, me dear boy, in these matters you are a com- 
plate novice. Poyntz can do no more for you than I can. Authors, 
no matter how successful they may be, are regarded by managers 
as interlopers. lieve me, however willin’ Poyntz might be to 
serve you, his infloonce would never get your piece even read.” 

“But surely,” urged Peveril, “even supposing I went to 4 
manager without any introduction, he would do me the justice to 
read my farce.” 
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« He might. The chances are, however, that he wouldn’t. I'm 
sarious. Upon me honour, I wish for your sake that I wasn’t half 
gs sarious.” 

The music had ceased. Norah had withdrawn. 

“You make me think that there are many difficulties to 
encounter before I can even count on a perusal.” 

«Many, indeed. But why not join the Playwrights’ Trades’ 
Union ?” 

“Qonfound the Playwrights’ Trades’ Union,” said Peveril, fer- 
vently. 

. ) a ejaculated Fitzgerald, with equal emotion. “T’ll tell 
you what I can do for ye, Peveril. In six weeks me dear daughter 
—the proide of me life—is to make her début at the Royal Bijou 
Theatre. She’s to appear in a new comedy by Poyntz. You 
know Poyntz. My relations wid Bewlay, the manager, are 
frindiy in the exthrame. I'll give ye a note to the latter. Use 

our own infloonce wid the former.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Peveril; and so it was determined 
that, notwithstanding the proverbial pertness of Miss Hopkins, I 
was to be produced at the Bijou. 

Once more was I folded up and tied together. I was becoming 
heartily sick of the operation; to my thinking there is something 
exquisitely degrading in it. A few moments afterwards Norah re- 
entered the room radiant, beautiful, and dressed to a miracle, To 
see Norah Fitzgerald in her autumnal walking costume was to see 
the most bewitchingly got up heroine of modern times. 

“We are about to walk in the park. Will our dutiful subject 
accompany our royal person ?” 

Our dutiful subject was, of course, but too eager for the fray, 
and secretly determining that, before the evening was spent, Miss 
Norah should know of the serious intentions harboured in our 
dutiful bosom, he announced himself ready for departure. Fitz- 
gerald, having surrounded himself with whisky bottles and 
writing materials, sat down to the accomplishment of a leading 
article for that highly respectable Tory organ, The Flag that 
Braved. He had a too well-grounded faith in Norah to interfere 
in 7 degree with her goings and comings. 

All Hunter-street seemed to assume for the moment a cheerful 
aspect as Norah passed through it. A crawling hansom was 
hailed—Norah affected hansoms a good deal—and all of us getting 
into it, we were soon discharged at Regent's Park. 

It was a cold November evening. But the sun shone brightly, 
and the few children who trundled hoops, or dragged their little 
leet along, holding by nurses’ expanding skirts, looked pinched, 
but cheerful. Decidedly the most rural of our parks, it is not 
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astonishing that it should be a very popular one. Kensington 
Gardens, with its great gnarled trunks of trees, its sombre folia 
and its graceful undulation; the water glancing in the munlight 
and the red-brick palace looming behind the water, is possibly the 
most delightful of the metropolitan pleasure-grounds. But in 
Kensington Gardens you always hear, or aoay yee hear, the roar 
of Oxford-street and Piccadilly. In Regent’s Park you can enjo 
almost entire seclusion and silence. And there are rese 
portions of it, straying into which is like straying into the private 
demesne of some country house a hundred miles from town. 

The most perceptive of her sex, Norah could see that her 
admirer was trembling on the brink of a declaration of some kind, 
and she took care accordingly to lead the conversation into im- 

rsonal channels. She asked a hundred questions about the 
different villa residences scattered through the park, and peering 
stucco-fronted through the trees, knowing as she did that most of 
these apparently respectable mansions had historical anecdotes of a 
very shady character clinging to them. Anecdotes about the first 
yma in Europe, about the Marquis of Soulford, about Prince 

’Amour, about the Countess Giacometti, about old Burgess, the 
City man, and a dozen other notabilities whose names and deeds 
are registered in the entertaining records of scandal. Presently 
coming out into one of the main avenues, they espied two chairs 
under a tree, and thereon did they seat themselves. Peveril was 

reparing to make a very momentous remark indeed, when Norah, 
ooking him straight in the face with those wonderful grey eyes 
of hers, addressed him by the simple surname as is the manner of 
female Bohemia: 

“ Peveril,” said she, “ you’re not a very rich man, are you?” 

“Tm a very poor one, Norah.” 

“ You are sometimes literally in want of money ?” 

oe often,” sighed Peveril. “But let’s talk of something 
else. 

“This interests me,” went on the witch. Now if you are 
often without money, why are you so careless in disbursing 
when you do happen to have some?” 

“ As, for instance?” suggested Peveril, not knowing what was 
to follow. 

“ As, for instance, in lending money to distressed Irishmen.” 

There was some bitterness of tone, and there was wonderful 
flashing of grey eyes as accompaniments to this thrust. 

“T really fail to——” 

“No, no, Peveril, don’t you at least resort to a meanness, 
whatever you may do to encourage it in others. I know of my 


father’s weakness. If he were not my father, I would despise him 
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for it. But I certainly did not think that he would have selected 
you to practise upon, or that it was owing to any pecuniary 
transactions of his that you were admitted to our house in Hunter- 

«What does all this mean, Norah?” asked Peveril, not caring 
to look up at her, and really feeling that, in lending money to 
Fitzgerald, he had been guilty of the most unpardonable offence. 

«Tt means this, Peveril, that I have discovered from papa the 
fact and the extent of the obligation, and that I am here to dis- 
charge it.” 

Blushing to the roots of his hair, Peveril looked suddenly up. 
He had framed some indignant retort. But the grey eyes met his. 

« And so it was to tell me this that you brought me here,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“ Not merely to tell you of it, but to make restitution.” 

Norah drew from her pocket a little silk purse, upon the manu- 
facture of which her dainty fingers had for some dave past been 
employed, and handed it to Peveril. 

“Norah!” exclaimed the injured creditor, not attempting to 
touch the proferred lucre. 

“ Take it,” was the relentless rejoinder. 

“Tll not touch a farthing of your money,” exclaimed the dis- 
interested young Aristos. 

Norah drew her chair quite close to his, and letting her hand 
touch his shoulder for an instant—an instant that set all his nerves 
tingling—she adopted a conciliatory. tone. 

“Don’t be silly, Peveril, and don’t offend me. If you refuse 
to take this money—which, mark you, I obtained from my father 
for the settlement of any of his debts I might choose to liquidate— 
I must be offended.” 

“But surely this business is none of yours, Norah. Why will 
you always treat me as if I were a child? Oh, Norah, if you only 


oe 


The poor fellow had placed his left arm on the back of her 
chair, and he looked at her with a gaze fuil of tenderness. The 


November wind fled past, and sounded less cruelly cold in his ear 
Norah’s interruption. 


“TI don’t wish to know, Peveril; it’s better for both of us that 
shouldn’t know. I have read a good many plays and novels in 
my day, and can make a very fair guess. Our ways through life, 
although now apparently similar, will presently diverge. Art I 
¢, the associations of art I hate; and as my hatred is always a 
sttonger emotion than my affection, you can easily imagine that 


necessity alone compels my appearance on the stage. Should 
you like to incur my hatred ” ial 7 
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“Tt would kill me.” 

And the infatuated mortal believed it too. 

“ Then take this purse.” 

She looked at him almost fiercely. He dare not refuse. Ag 
he dropped it and the gold in it into his pocket, he actually 
sighed. I wish he could show himself somewhat manly upon 
occasion, this author of mine. 

“ And don’t talk nonsense about being killed by any feeling a 
woman may — to entertain regarding you. tf do you 
really imagine | could hate you, Peveril?” 

“T wish to God you could, Norah. If you hated me I might 
at least feel, ‘I am worthy of her hate.’ ‘As it is I am too con- 
temptible to become the object of even that.” 

“ You mistake me,” she said, quietly. 

Her eyes grew quite luminous and liquid; she had learned the 
art of liquefying those orbs from Madame Larme, of Suffolk-street, 
and the effect occasionally produced by her in legitimate traged 
by the exercise of that little art alone was perfectly wonderful 
“Feels her part,” old critics in the pit would remark. “ Such an 
exhibition of tenderness can be the;result of no study. The gift 
is born with the actress,” old critics in the papers of the following 
morning would observe. The fact is, Norah had paid to the 
aforesaid Madame Larme the sum of five guineas, and in respect 
of that sum had acquired the liquefaction, and other accomplish 
ments. 

“* Everybody misunderstands me more or less, and it’s not sur- 
prising, therefore, that you should. But let us go home.” 

And the two walked over the crisp leaves in utter silence. At 
the park-gate the gatekeeper touched his hat to Norah, laconically 
remarking to the policeman, “ My eye, wot a stunner!” Sundry 
clerks and other diurnally pent-up animals met the pair, and envied 
Peveril vastly his right to walk by the side of such “a doosid 
fine gal.” 

Heartsore and disappointed, Peveril hadn’t even the energy 
left to envy them in return. 


VI. 


JOR’S COMMISSION. 


Ir was late when we returned to Charlotte-street that night. 
My author’s temper had been sadly ruffled. After seeing Norah 
safely home he proceeded to the Bijou, and sat out half the per 
formance there. He had a game at billiards at Poole’s, and 
partook of a beefsteak and potatoes at Evans’s, at which establish- 
ment he helped to encore Funniman, the great comic, who sag 
an impromptu and dismal composition on the price of bread: 
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There’s a ’apenny off the loaf, my. boys, 
There’s a ’apenny off the loaf. 


It was one o’clock when he left this scene of beefsteaks and fes- 
tivity. The heavily-laden vegetable carts were already beginning 
to arrive in Covent Garden, and the heaps of empty fruit-baskets 
had quite a peculiar effect in the clear moonlight, But Peveril 
had no eye for the picturesque to-night. His sympathies were 
asleep. For the first time in his life he was cross to a beggar. A 
most ill-favoured cripple, who certainly looked miserable enough, 
though the nearest police would probably inform you that he was 
a notorious impostor, was pretending to sweep a crossing in Bow- 
streetat that absurd hour. He stuck himself and his broom right 
in Peveril’s path, and in answer to his plaintive howl of “ Re- 
member the poor sweeper, sir,” Peveril pushed him aside, and 
commended him to—let us say the adjacent police-court. Recol- 
lecting himself, however, I am happy to say he went back to the 
cripple, and putting two or three coppers into his hand, said, “I 
our pardon. I wouldn’t offend a poor man for the world.” 
“Or’ right, sir,” said the other, grinning, and put the coppers in 
his pocket, having-first carefully spit upon them. It was just as 
well the explanation did occur, for in crossing the street I fell 
from my author’s back-pocket, where I had been negligently 
placed. The loss was unnoticed by any one but myself and the 
cripple; that notorious impostor clutched me, and hobbling after 
Peveril, shouted holloa till the author stopped; the notorious im- 
postor, not having proper sort of legs, was unable to advance with 
= like decent agility, and so waited till Peveril came up to 
im. 
_ “You've been an’ dropped somethink,” said the notorious 
impostor, restoring me to my proprietor, immediately limping back 
to his crossing. 
It was late when Bill arrived at Charlotte-street, and the poor 
one had quite lost his temper. Having lit his candle in the 
he kicked off his boots and strode up-stairs. Joe was still 
up, and indulging in the unwonted luxury of a cigar. He was 
surprised to observe his brother’s pale and haggard appearance. 
“Holloa, Bill, something’s happened.” 
“Something has, Joe.” 
“You have been spending your money upon that which is not 
~ said Joe, shaking his head in an admonitory way. 
I have not been spending my money upon that which is beer, 
if that’s — brotherly insinuation.” 
“We ’ sit down, and let’s hear all about it,” went on Joe, 
g @ chair towards the fire; “somebody has put you out of 
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“ Somebody has,” assented Bill, shaking his head in the mog 
melancholy way. 

- Who?” 

“T can’t tell.” 

And the miserable young author began to sing snatches of the 
glees to which he had been listening in Covent Garden, interlarding 
the vocal exercise with sundry exclamations depreciatory of the 
world in general, and of the women that dwell therein in par 
ticular. 

“T'll be more communicative,” said Joe, interrupting him; 
“T’ve got some news that will astonish you. I have received g 
commission.” : 

“Nonsense! Tm very glad, Joe—I am, indeed. But by 
whom are you commissioned ?” 

“T had a visit this morning, as you are aware, from two 
tlemen not altogether unknown in military circles. They had 
been fin with old Matthews on the first floor to arrange about 
some escutcheons for a forthcoming regimental ball, and were just 
leaving him when my guardian angel threw you in their way.” 

“ And which of them has condescended to make use of your 
= Montague, or the other idiot?” asked the moody 

illiam. 

“T have a good mind not to tell you till the dregs of your 
temper have —_ settled. Echlin, sir, is my employer. I'm to 
execute a small portrait in oils for him.” 

“His own?” 

“No; a lady's.” 

“What lady’s?” 

“T can’t tell.” 

Joe retreated to the back of the studio, and Bill, looking after 
him, observed that the apostle had been removed from the easel, 
and was ignominiously standing on a chest of drawers with his face 
to the wall. A small canvas had taken his place, on which, i 
rough outline, was a crayon sketch of a female face—at that dis 
tance unrecognisable. 

“T can’t tell you her name, because I don’t know it, but I can 
show _ her photograph I'm to see her (holloa, I’ve broken 
something—only a tumbler; there goes another fourpence, Bill) 
ina few weeks. Meanwhile I’m to paint from this.” Joe placed s 
carte-de-visite in his brother’s hand. “Isn't she beautiful? Theres 
a face for you. Examine the features, I beseech you. Perfectly 
flawless! “In historic ages, sir, men would have worshipped that 
woman. In these degenerate times she may possibly retail cheroots 
or assist at a milliner’s.” 

_ “She does neither,” replied Bill, elevating his hand, and scowl 
ing at the picture in the most unmeaning way. 
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«What! You know her, then?’ 

“Yes. Norah Fitzgerald !” 

It only wanted some little jealousy-rousing incident of the kind 
to loose Peveril’s tongue. And in a few moments Joe was in full 

ion of all the facts of the sad case. The almost hopeless 

the almost rejected but still longing love. Often afterwards, 
when reflecting on his past life, Bill remembered with pleasure that 
on this occasion at least he made Joe his confidant. And Joe, 
though prone enough to deride sentiment, and to chaff the senti- 
mentalist, was as tender as a woman in his sympathy. If Bill had 
been sick, he would have tended him lke a woman. Have 
measured out his medicine and his wine, have bound up his 
wounds, and cheered his flagging spirits. All he thought of now 
was that Bill was sick and in trouble, so he ministered to him. He 
never thought that the cause of sickness was a ridiculous cause. 
He only thought, “ This poor beggar is in pain; I must prescribe 
for him.” So the two worthies sat up talking and talking of 
Norah and her beauty and her prospects. A neighbouring clock 
—that of St. Pancras probably—struck three. A cheerful cock— 
that lusty bird who, as we are informed on the undoubted authority 
of the Court poet, takes every hour for dawn—shrieked out a re- 

nse. 

ea Bchlin didn’t happen to mention where he got that picture?” 
said Bill. 

“No. I didn’t ask him.” 

“TI suppose he bought it in a shop?” said Bill. 

“Oh yes! I haven’t the slightest doubt that he did. What 
more natural. You may be sure he bought it in a shop, Bill.” 

And it was quite easy to see from the very earnestness of Joe’s 
assurances that he didn't in the least believe them himself. 

The brethren toddled off to bed, exchanging a “ Good-night, 
old fellow,” as they left the studio. 

When Mrs. Jackman passed the bedroom door at ten o’clock 
the following morning they were still asleep. On which that 
estimable old lady a A the following reflection: 

“Which it’s a sin, a shame as oughtn’t to be allowed in a re- 
—_— ‘ouse. Last Monday as ever was, ‘Mrs. Jackman,’ says 
the hartist, ‘ breakfast at eight, sharp, mum;’ and at eight, sharp, 
it were left up with my own ’ands, and not a livin’ creetur to eat 
i+ Hauthors and hartists indeed! a putty pass the world ’ud 
come to if we was all on us hauthors and hartists.” 

I was still in the back-pocket of my author’s over-coat, which 
hung on the inside of the door, at the outside of which Mrs. Jack- 
man delivered herself of her opinions. Could I have made myself 

and intelligible, I would have added: 
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“ Madam, your sentiments do you credit. These prodigals are 
wasting precious hours on the downy pillow, while the little 
bee, madam, is engaged in gathering honey from every opening 
flower. It isa sin and ashame, madam! And making my mog 
profound bow, I honour your indignation. Regarding you as the 
representative of respectability, I prostrate myself before you a 
sich.” 








SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.* 


SrupENts of the life of Auguste Comte tell us that in that 
life there are to be marked two periods, separated by an interval 
of ten years. And those who accept the result of the first period 
culminating in the Positive Philosophy, while they reject the 
religious teaching of the second period, are apt to insist on the full 
recognition of the distinction. But, in truth, the distinction is 
extremely difficult to observe. The religion of humanity was the 
necessary outcome of the Positive Philosophy. Profound, elabo- 
rate, and inclusive as that system was, its founder knew of yearn- 
ings in the human heart which it failed to satisfy—nay, which its 
teaching goaded to utterance. The necessity for wg ag AI 
of gods, idols, phenomena, what not—had still to be met. An 
to meet that craving necessity the later years of Comte’s life were 
devoted. We may not parcel out men’s lives and the work of 
men’s lives in this way. The work of Comte’s life was one work. 

It is now five years since Mr. Swinburne published his “ Poems 
and Ballads,” and although the echoes of the pharisaical shout 
with which they were greeted have scarcely died away, yet time 
has been given for the expression of weighty and valuable opinion, 
and the temper of the public has become perhaps more calm and 
critical. This much, at all events, will now be allowed by some 
of his bitterest opponents, that, in the “ Poems and Ballads,” Mr. 
Swinburne gave evidence of the highest poetical genius, guided 
by culture and scholarship, and that his work contained some 
of the most powerful and melodious verse of our time. About 
the teaching of the book there will necessarily be greater doubt, 
and even misconception. So far as it advocated anything, it 
advocated a philosophy. Not a new philosophy, nor even the 
statement of an old. It was merely a poetical expression of belief 
in that which taught men to enjoy life, snatching its pleasures 
and forgetting its pains, as the only happiness discoverable, and a8 
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* Songs before Sunrise. F.§. Ellis, London. 1871. 
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the only highest good. There was certainly an undertone, and a 
undertone, of regret and disappointment. But these were 
shadows of passing moods. Still the moral of the book came to 
the ear distinct a clear-voiced—“ Enjoy! enjoy !” 
In his new book of poems, Mr. Swinburne advocates a 3 
—a religion, too, touching in many points that of Comte. e 
cannot sympathise with those who feel surprise at this. The 
«Poems and Ballads,” far from leading us to expect something dif- 
ferent, quite prepared us for this enunciation. Nor are we sur- 
ised at—however much we may regret—the wanton and 
igorous attacks on systems very dear to many of those into whose 
hands Mr. Swinburne’s book must inevitably fall. Attacks on 
the Christian religion, denunciations of Christ the founder of that 
religion, denunciations of the God worshipped by all those who 
call themselves by the name of Christ. In the “Hymn to 
Proserpine” there were not wanting indications of what was to 
follow. But in that magnificent poem the sentiment is natural 
and unhurtful. Availing himself of the license of the dramatist, 
the poet has put certain words into the mouth of a Roman 
citizen—words of indignant protest and weary lament—who be- 
wails the fact of the proclamation of the Christian -faith in his 
beloved city. Coming from such a mouth, the words neither 
startle nor distress. It is natural for one who has been told that 
no more shall the beautiful gods of his worship receive men’s 
homage—that no more shall the divine legends of his religion 
receive men’s credence, to cry out— 


e “9 conquered, O pale Galilean ; the world has grown grey from thy 
reath. 


Nay, we can even regard the heathen with a sort of pitying 
admiration, as, clinging to his old faith, he exclaims: 


Wilt thou yet take all Galilean ? but these thou shalt not take, 
The laurel, the palms, and the pean, the breast of the nymphs in the brake. 


Nor is our admiration of his stolid but honest determination 
ed, as, with uplifted head, he announces: 


Though all men abase them before you in spirit, and all knees bend, 
I kneel not, neither adore you, but standing look to the end. 


But while a dramatic lyric, breathing such sentiments, may be 
tegarded as unobjectionable in point of art and in point of taste, 
‘lyric embodying them as the belief of Mr. Swinburne and pre- 
ented to Mazzini and Christendom generally, cannot be so re- 
garded. On the ground that, addressed to the deity of any 
religious system, Mr. Swinburne’s denunciations are unnecessarily 

and vigorous, we object to them as artistic work ; and on 


the ground that they will offend hundreds of Mr. Swinburne’s 
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admirers, we question their good taste. Surely one of the 
dest results of that liberty, which, in memorable lines qj 

through this book, the poet extols, will be universal toleration, 

And it is clear that the effect of the major portions of the “H 

of Man” and of “ Before a Crucifix” must be subversive of the 

very principle in defence of which the poems were written. 

In one of his prose essays Mr. Swinburne expresses a surprise 
that any one should seek to write criticisms, save from a desire to 
participate in “ the delightful pleasure of praising.” If it be true 
that the desire of the critic should be to give pleasure to the 
artist, it is not less true that the desire and object of the artist 
should be to give pleasure to the public. We will be pardoned 
for dwelling so long upon this point. If our admiration of Mr, 
Swinburne were less large and sincere, we would have left it im- 
mediately, but we cannot avoid regretting that the poet should (we 
are sure not out of mere wilfulness) give expression to sentiments 
which may have the eflect of averting from him the faces of those 
whose praise is worth having. Nor are we particularly anxious our 
selves to witness the spectacle of a man of genius and culture taki 
his place among the ranks of those ignorant and underbred mea, 
who, with Mr. Bradlaugh at their it ieuunet succeed in attracting 
even the contempt of Englishmen as they blaspheme the Almighty 
from the purlieus of Fleet-street. Mr. Swinburne expresses in 
some of these new poems admiration for the life and action of 
Milton. A study of Milton’s life should have taught him thats 
love of liberty is not incompatible with the most ardent Chnistian 
devotion. At all events, the mere fact that Milton, at whose 
knees Mr. Swinburne is ready to prostrate himself, believed in 
certain deities and forms of worship, might have suggested to the 
younger bard the advisability of abstaining from a wholesale attack 
on the gods of that Milton’s worship. But we refrain from making 
further appeals, feeling confident, with others who have reviewed 
this remarkable volume, that the poet will live to regret having 
written much that it contains. . 

We proceed at once to “the delightful pleasure of praising. 
And subjects for praise are lavishly presented to us in thes 
musical and hontai fire-imbued pages. There is a double creed 
running through the songs; or, rather, there are two creeds under 
lying and overlying each other—a creed religious, and 4 
political. To the former we have alluded. ‘The latter may b 
summed up thus: “I believe in liberty;” and the outward al 
visible sign, nay, the inevitable condition of this liberty, % 
republic. Mr, Swinburne’s republic is an undefined, poetical, 
abstract idea, and therefore we may join him in his praises of 
without feeling ourselves at all bound to advocate a existing 
and actual republican government. Whether either he or ¥ 
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would be prepared to prolong the same chorus if the ideal became 
the actual is quite another matter. 

The Prelude with which the book opens, and the Epilogue 
which closes it, are exquisitely musical, and full of a tender 
beauty, contrasting ‘strangely with the hot, arid, scorched, or 
frozen tracts which lie here and there between. The Prologue 


en Pr &S 


opens thus: 

Between the bud and the red 

Youth sat, and sang by Time, and shed 
From eyes and tresses, flowers and tears, 
From heart and spirit, hopes and fears, 

Upon the hollow stream, whose bed 

channelled by the foamless years ; 

And with the white the gold-haired head 
Mixed running locks, and in Time’s ears 

Youth’s dreams singing, and Time’s truth 

Was half not harsh in the ears of youth. 


Between the bud and the blown flower, 
Youth talked with joy and grief an hour, 
With footless joy and wingless grief, 
And twin-born faith and disbelief, 
Who share the seasons to devour ; 
And long ere these made up their sheaf 
Felt the winds round him shake and shower 
The rose-red and the blood-red leaf; 
Delight, whose germ grew never grain, 
And passion dyed in its own pain. 
Then he stood up and trod to dust 
Fear and desire, mistrust and trust, 
And dreams of bitter sleep and sweet, 
And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what must 
And what things may be, in the heat 
And cold of years that rot, and rust, 
And alter; and his spirit’s meat 
Was freedom, and his staff was wrought 
Of strength, and his cloak woven of thought. 


The Epilogue, a gloomier and more bitter composition, although 

and there lightened with an allusion to Liberty, or Mazzini, 

or Rome, contains many passages which, ‘strange to say, possess an 

unmistakably Tennysonian ring. There are compound adjectives, 

such as “broad-based;” and this, for instance, recals a familiar 
passage in the “ In Memoriam :” 


One light, one law, that burns up strife, 
And one sufficiency of life. 
Self-established, the sufficing soul 
Hears the loud wheels of changes roll, 
Sees against man, man bare the knife, 
Sees the world severed, and is whole ; 
Sees force take dowerless fraud to wife, 
And fear from fraud’s incestuous bed 
Crawl forth and smite his father dead. 
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The opening of the dedication of the poems, too, bears a memory 
with it of another dedication: 


Take, ‘since you bade it should bear, &c. 


There’ are some other passages with the same well-know, 
manner of diction noticeable in them; they are not numerous 
enough, however, to justify anything, save the merest pass 
allusion, coupled with an expression of satisfaction at the fact 
while Mr. Swinburne has published his contempt for the “ idyllic 
school,” and his determination not to be “ hounded into emulation 
of other men’s works,” he can be at the same time a careful and 
influenced student of contemporary poetry. We need scarcely 
remark, however, that the resemblance is very occasional and only 
on the surface, that it consists only in an accidental similarity of 
certain waifs and strays of verbiage. Mr. Swinburne possesses 
nothing in common with that Wordsworthian, or contemplative, 
or meditative school, which teaches us that in meditation consists 
the note of the truest poetry. Mr. Swinburne can meditate and 
contemplate to some purpose; but a repetition of his meditations 
does not form the staple of his verse, nor can such reproduction 
and repetition, we venture to affirm, form the staple of any poetry 
laying valid claim to the epithet great. Much as we may admire 
Wordsworth and his followers, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry is a very valuable and timely protest against 
the spread of the meditation-theory so sedulously promulgated in 
a day when school-girls, unable to master the intricacies of verse, 
are showering upon us their meditations, together with the medi 
tations of Tom, Dick, and Harry, the work of their hands, in 
interminable and tedious three-volume novels, Truly we have 
had meditation enough within recent years to satisfy the most of 
us for a lifetime. 

But to return to the “ Songs before Sunrise.” There are lyrics 
among these which, for delicate appreciation of beauty, for flaw- 
less versification, and for enchanting and musical rhythm, are u0- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. We cannot, of course, reproduce at 
length any one of even the shortest and least pretentious of these 
lyrics, and to quote in part is to mar for ourselves the gener 
effect and unity of the poems, especially as the purpose and meal 
ing of each poem generally grows with each stanza. A quote 
tion, however, if it fails to convey fully the poet’s message, Will 
at least illustrate his manner. The following verses from a poem 
(p. 229), “ On the Downs,” will fully bear out what we have said 
about the musical and descriptive faculties possessed by the poet: 

A faint sea without wind or sun ; 


A sky like flameless vapour dun ; 
A valley like an unsealed grave 
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That no man cares to weep apart, 
Bare, without boon to crave, 
Or flower to save. 


And on the lip’s edge of the down, 
Here where the bent grass burns to brown 
In the dry sea-wind, and the heath 
Crawls to the cliff side and looks down, 
I watch, and hear beneath 
The low tide breathe. 


Along the long lines of the cliff, 
Down the flat sea-line without skif, 
Or sail, or black-blown fume for mark, 
Through wind-worn heads of heath, and stiff 
Stems blossomless and stark, 
With dry sprays dark, 
I send mine eyes out as for news 
Of comfort, that all these refuse, 
Tidings of light or living air 
From windward, where the low clouds muse, 
And the sea, blind and bare, 
Seems full of care. 

The eyes thus sent “ out as for news” behold many things not 
loved of the republican heart. And when the vision 1s becoming 
unbearable and distressing, an answer at last arrives from “ out of 
the pale ‘cliff and sunburnt heath ;”—“ a multitudinous monotone” 
hearing which, sea, and sky, and heath present aspect less dreary 
and forbidding: 

And the sun smote the clouds and slew, 
And from the sun the sea’s breath blew, 
And white waves laughed and turned and fled 
The long green heaving sea-field through, 
And on them overhead . 
The sky burnt red. 

An ingenious critic, reviewing Mr. Tennyson’s works, claims 
for that poet the unequalled gift of being able to present vividly 
to the eye the salient features of a landscape, and instances as the 
greatest triumph of this presentative power his “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
& composition which owes, we think, a great deal of its beauty to 
the cunning use made of old materials, rather than to any original 
and peculiar faculty of the adapter. Now there are more ways 

one of “presenting” a landscape. A photographic picture 

may be very minute, very exact, and, when artistically coloured, 
very pleasing. But it is not by any means 80 re Mw as a 
Tumer. Mr. Swinburne has also great presentative powers his 
manner, however, is not photographic, it is Turneresque. We 
behold wonderful effects produced in sea, and sky, a air, but 
We cannot see how they are produced. A flash, a word, and the 
uty 1s revealed; and revealed, too, with a correctness which no 

ul elaboration of detail can achieve. There are people who 

8° to the National Gallery, in Trafalgar-square, and, ae todas 
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at one or two of Turner’s masterpieces, will tell you that they can 
really see nothing but daubs. And a critic, writing in the 
Saturday Review, can see nothing but words in Mr. Swinburne’s 
most exquisite lyrics. It has pleased the Creator to afflict some 
of his creatures with defective visual organs, and others of them 
with senses generally useless. 

The poem (“ Messidor”) immediately following “On the 
Downs” affords an admirable illustration of the poet’s mastery 
over verse: 


Put in the sickles and reap, 
For the morning of harvest is red, 
And the long large ranks of the corn, 
Coloured and clothed as the morn, 
Stand thick in the fields and deep 
For them that faint to be fed. 
Let all that hunger and weep 
Come hither, and who would have bread 
Put in the sickles and reap. 


Coloured and clothed as the morn, 
The grain grows ruddier than gold, 
And the good strong sun is alight 
In the mists of the day-dawn white. 
And the crescent, a faint . oe horn, 
In the fear of his face turns cold, 
As the snakes of the night-time that creep 
From the flag of our faith unrolled. 
Put in the sickles and reap. 


In the mists of the day-dawn white, 
That roll round the morning star, 
The large flame lightens and grows 
Till the red-gold harvest-rows, 
Full grown, are full of the light 
As the spirits of strong men are 
Crying, “ Who shall slumber or sleep P 
ho - back morning or mar ?” 
Put in the sickles and reap. 


“ Hertha,” embodying the pantheistic creed, but embodying it 
dramatically, is a composition wonderful alike for its beauty of 


form and expression, and for its elaborate and enigmatical utter- 
ances: 


Beside or above me 
Nought is there to go ; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
T am that which unloves me and loves; I am stricken and I am the blow. 


I the mark that is missed, 
And the arrows that miss ; 
I the mouth that is kissed, 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul and the body that is. 
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We do not think, however, that, as a whole, or in any separate 
stanza, “ Hertha” will compare with the first and boty choruses 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” while the teaching which it enshrines 
justifies the comparison. 
To our thinking, in a book which is full of the greatest poetical 
roduct of our time, the song (if Mr. Swinburne prefers that 
word) most remarkable for high poetic worth is that entitled 
«The Eve of Revolution.” It matters little to us whether revo- 
lution and consequent republicanism be very imminent north, 
south, east, and west. The thought that such a consummation is 
at hand has afforded subject matter for Mr. Swinburne’s muse. In 
the latter fact we rest content. 


[ hear the midnight on the mountains er 
With many tongues of thunders, and 
Sound and resound the hollow shield of sky 
With trumpet-throated winds that change and cheer, 
And through the roar of the hours that fighting fly, 
Through flight and fight and all the fluctuant fear, 
A sound sublimer than the heavens are high, 
A voice more instant than the winds are clear, 
Say to my spirit, “ Take 
Thy trumpet too and make 
. A rallying music in the void night’s ear, 
Till the storm lose its track, 
And all the night go back, 
Till as through sleep false life knows true life near, 
Thou know the morning through the night, 
And through the thunder silence, and through darkness light.” 


I set the trumpet to my lips and blow, 
The heiglit of night is shaken, the skies break, 
The winds and stars and waters come and go 
By fits of breath and light and sound, that wake 
As out of sleep, and perish as the show 
Built up of sleep, when all her strengths forsake 
The sense-compelling spirit, the depths glow, 
The heights flash, and the roots and summits shake 
Of earth in all her mountains, 
And the inner foamless fountains, 
And well-springs of her fast-bound forces quake ; 
Yea, the whole air of life 
Is set on fire of strife, 
Till change unmake things made and love remake ; 
_ Reason and love whose names are one, 
Seeing reason is the sunlight shed from love the sun. 


The noticeable quality in all Mr. Swinburne’s work is the 
supreme music of it. He is infinitely various in the forms which 
he pry as vehicles for his verse, but no mould, however seem- 
ingly cold and stiff, that he elects to use, can deter the divine 
melody. Warmed with the poet’s thought the severest forms 
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become quickened with intense life, and resplendent with untold. 
of beauty. The music is not indeed made 7 of dainty harmonies 
and pretty catches. No chirping of wrens beneath the eaves, no 
cooing of inane and amatory turtles. They have not the same 
kind of melody as Tom Moore’s love songs. ‘That sprightly fol- 
lower of Anacreon is indeed melodious, but as we listen to his 
music we hear the vibrations of the man-made lute—nay, we catch 
glimpses of the white fingers of the performer as they wander 
among the strings, as the ladies smile, as the gentlemen applaud, 
as the lights in the drawing-room glow, as the pleased poet bows 
an elaborate acknowledgment. ‘The music of Swinburne is rather 
that of Shelley, of Milton. And it hasan undertone which theirs 
lacks, an undertone which is the musical expression of an echo 
coming to us from the world’s young days, when the Hebrew 
— sang in heedful and unheeding ears songs of denunciation, 
of deliverance, of salvation; songs full of blessings and cursings, 
of mingled tears and laughter, of sorrow and delight, of life and 
death, and fate. With all that has been, and.is said about tricks 
of diction, we conceive that there is less of artificiality in Mr, 
Swinburne’s work than in that of any contemporary. His song 
sounds like the jubilation, and anon, like the wail of the waves of 
the sea, Voices of air and ocean utter themselves therefrom. We 
relinquish ourselves to the magic of a spell which it is given to 
few men to exercise. 

A word as to the alleged “trickery” of diction. This charge 
generally shrivels when examined to one count—namely, a use 
occasionally of alliteration. It is quite touching to hear the feel- 
ing way in which certain critics object to such lines and ex- 

ressions as: 

“ Between birth and death and deeds and days;” “ With clouds, 
and clamours of waters ;” “ Furrowless fields ;” ‘ Woundless of 
the worm that waits,” &e, 

We take it that any combination of words bearing the exact 
meaning, and being musical withal, is permissible to the poet. 
Why should alliteration, musical and unstrained, and conveying 
a precise idea, be avoided? Nay, why should it not be used, when 
& question arises between it and an unalliterative form, in pre 
ference to that form, and on the ground that it is a more musical 
combination, and therefore calculated to afford more pleasure to 
the reader, and to dwell for a longer space in his memory? To 
turn aside for such a combination, to mar the sense by its use, of 
to drag it in with evident effort, would undoubtedly betray 4 
faulty artist. But so also would a jingling or strained rhyme. 
Yet rhyme is not considered by us to be a trick of diction, but 4 
necessity in lyrical composition. The same claim cannot be made 
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, of course, in the case of alliteration, but a similar claim, we 
venture to think, can be justified. And we are not ashamed to 
acknowledge that some of Mr. Swinburne’s alliterative passages 
have afforded us as much pleasure, and of the same sort, as a 
felicitous rhyme or a new and surprisingly happy mode of 
expression. 

e observe that among these Songs are included three or four 
compositions which originally appeared in the Fortnightly Review. 
cokes regret that the oneness of purpose which makes the burden 
of all these “Songs before Sunrise” the same, has prevented the 
reproduction of another poem which was originally given to the 
public rouge the same medium. We refer to the elegy entitled 

Ave atque Vale,” a poem which for absolute beauty of form, for 
musical expression of profound grief, and for subtle apprehension 
of some of the mysteries of life and death, can be placed beside 
but two other works in the English language—the “ Lycidas” of 
Milton and the “ Adonais” of Shelley; and which, as distinctly 
as any poem in the volume before us, entitles Mr. Swinburne to 
consideration not merely as a great lyrical poet, but as the greatest 
lyrical poet of our time. 








HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


LI. 


A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF. 


_ Mr. Stewart had given the Count de Fleury a cordial recep- 
tion, He refused to hold any conference with him except at his 
house in Park-lane, eight o’clock being the dinner-hour; the com- 
pany, besides themselves, Mrs. Prentis and John. 

The count judged of this country by such men as Mr. Stewart, 
and he was acquainted with many such. It is an observation of 
his worthy of notice, that say what you will against the great, they 
are in advance of the vulgar in promoting a good feeling between 
two ancient rivals, England and France ! 

he count found Mr. Stewart deeply concerned at the late sad 
event, and Mrs, Prentis overwhelmed with grief! She would not 
ve been present had not her legal adviser urged it strongly. It 
was not until dinner was over that the subject which brought De 
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Fleury to town was discussed; then Mr. Stewart, running through 
Sir Jacob Fawkes’s memorandum, expressed his general approval 
of its purpose. He conceived, however, that since proof of the 
marriage was wanting, it was not advisable for his clients to 
change their name. ‘T'o do so would be premature, and it would 
offend the bishop, whose goodwill, of so much importance, had 
yet to be conciliated. To avoid further complications, then, the 
present name should be retained, but there could be no objection 
to Sir Jacob Fawkes at once’ assuming John Prentis and his 
mother to be his relations. The voyage to the United States 
might be delayed until the bishop had been consulted. If he 
should prove friendly, his influence with his son to admit his 
marriage might be sufficient; if hostile, the necessity of this de 
parture was paramount. On these subjects the count would com 
municate Mr. Stewart's opinions to the baronet. 

Count de Fleury was unable to say whether the prelate was to 
be present at the funeral or not. 

Mr. Stewart was aware that it was a matter of much delicacy to 
approach the bishop on the subject of his son’s marriage. It was 
probably new to him, and if not his mind would have been 
warped by a son whom he adored. It was necessary, then, to 
enter on the formality of a semi-legal ce with him, and 
to state the object of it—a process slightly facilitated by the two 
men being on the same side in politics, but the lawyer saw the 
uselessness of detaining the count until the issue should transpire, 

The bishop had twice written to Sir Jacob Fawkes: in the first 
letter to express his dismay and sorrow; in the second his inability, 
from the prostrating effects of the disaster on his mind, to attend 
the obsequies of his beloved nephew. 

De Fleury having returned to Tofts Hall the bearer of Mr. 
Stewart's decisions, only a day was permitted to elapse, the one on 
which Sir Jacob Fawkes had followed his son to the grave, before 
he summoned the count to his counsels. His heart was grief 
stricken, still resentment sustained him, and he was prepared to 
exert all his energy to convict Master of the crime. He admitted 
to himself that he had no contemptible foe to contend against; the 
assassin he might hate, but no great mind could despise him. Such 
success was great, almost heroic! The villain when taken off his 
guard and confounded had rallied in an instant; and though his 
discomfiture had cost him dear, he seized by a dexterous blow 08 
a principality. He had played this great game and come out 
it unaccused. The world itself was divided by opinion into 
two hemispheres, one crying not guilty, the other guilty; 80 
enemy was free, and might reap the advantage of his newly- 
acquired position. 
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«T believe that no event has happened through eternity with- 
out leaving traces behind it!” 

Thus abruptly the baronet opened the conversation concerning 
Master with his friend. 

«It is true mathematically,” De Fleury replied to this proposi- 

on. 
, «Why, a geologist can lay down the order in which every 
animal walked over the wet sands out of the ark,” the baronet re- 


\ torted, with ironical precision. 


\ “Tt is true physically, then,” said De Fleury. 

“But if an event so distant in time can lithograph itself on the 
face of the earth, even to the last drop of rain, how much more so 
what happened a few days ago !” 

“That is trae metaphysically,” observed De Fleury. 

“Well, let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Master so 
concocted his diabolical plot as to conceal every outward vesti 
of it; that he gave Boggis a guinea to carry him in-doors; that he . 
entangled his gun and fired it with an aim unseen by another; if 
the traces are Tost it is because we cannot find the clue to them, is 
it not?” 

“That is true, absolutely,” De Fleury answered. 

“Now, then, suppose the traces are as plain as daylight to one 
man, it is still possible to discover them, is it not?” 

«That is true, hypothetically,” De Fleury responded. 

“ Master is that man !” 

On this, De Fleury asked by what reviving fluid the traces 
were to be rendered visible. 

“ They are so already in his mind; not one is lost.” 

“ But that is a peycholeylenl phenomenon, my dear friend; no 
one can get asight of it till the day of judgment, and that is not 
yet fixed.” 

“ He sees it himself!” pronounced Sir Jacob. 

“Yes, but will he let the cat out of the bag?” 

“He may let it out in his sleep; it may be enticed out by 
valerian, of which cats are passionately fond; this failing, it may 
be hunted out with blood-hounds !” 

The baronet said all this so deliberately that De Fleury was 
somewhat puzzled: he however took his cue by saying: 

“Yes, it might be let out while a bottle of Bur my went in; 
or it might be enticed out by some wicked young lady!” 

“Then to the point,” said the baronet. “I know man on 
the turf named Busby; he is a gentleman by birth, and as agree- 
able, good-looking, brusque, and deep a fellow as you could wish 
or, Every one knows him for a rascal, but he cheats you so 
good-humouredly that you take no offence.” 
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“ Every one must wish to know him,” De Fleury remar 
“ because it is, generally speaking, so unpleasant to be cheated,” 

“He is my man; I expect him here every minute.” 

“©an you depend on him, then?” 

“T have done so before; such men are faithful to their masters; 
they are like bull-dogs.” 

“ You must introduce him to me; I love the English variety.” 

“He belongs to as good a family as myself,” continued the 
baronet; “he had a fine estate; it has changed hands; but he 
has still got the stuff in him, and if there is anything to be got 
out of Master by fair means or foul, Busby is the man.” 

“Tam dying to be introduced,” said De Fleury. 

“ Not now, but all in good time. I have a further favour to 
ask of you; can you obtain leave to be absent for a few months 
from the embassy ?” 

“ Kasily,” answered the count; “ the attachés have nothing to 
do; my duties are only ornamental.” 

“T want you to take up your residence in Paris for a time,” 

The count gave the baronet his hand. 

“ At my expense, of course.” 

“ That is impossible,” protested De Fleury. 

“It is not, simply because it might otherwise cost you your 
whole fortune.” 

The count bowed with a smile. 

“Ces Anglais!” exclaimed he at the joyful idea of visiting 
Paris on such terms. 

A rap at the door, and enter. 

“Mr. Busby is here; if you are unable to receive him he will 
not wait,” was the butler’s announcement. 

“T will see him in five minutes.” 

When the butler was gone the baronet commented on the art 
fulness of Busby’s message; it was to conceal from the servants 
that he had been sent for. 

“ Let me now explain to you that Busby must be introduced 
into Parisian society. I wish you to receive him, but, to avoid 
— he shall be first presented to you by his own amba® 
sador.” 

“Tt would be just as well,” said De Fleury. 

“ You will, then, be his banker, and you must not stint him; 
give him all he asks if he has a good use for it.” 

“ Just to afford me an idea, how much?” 

“ Let him live as a bachelor of fashion, say, a hundred or twos 
month; he should drive a pair of horses, and for secret service # 
much besides as he requires. Shall we go to him?” 

“One moment, how am I to treat Mr. Master?” 
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« ] was going to tell you. It is not new to him that you have 
my confidence; you must, therefore, treat him as I should do, 
kindly and coldly by turns.” 

«Yes, as if strict cordiality would be unnatural; as a rule, 

itely; as an exception, warmly; he will seek my countenance 
to let the world see that you do not blame him,” 

“Busby will not ie ng with me except through your 
channel; you need not trouble yourself any further than that; he 
will need no advice.” 

«He would come badly off if he required it of me,” gaily ob- 
served the count. 

« What Stewart told you about La Belle and Master [ shall not 
mention to Busby; but you will find it to be the first thing he 
detects, Rough and vulgar as he is, he can do a good deal with 
women, especially of a certain sort, because he does not respect 
the sex.” 

“That is a good observation,’ said De Fleury; “it is worthy 
of my nation.” 

“While I think of it, call on Stewart again, and tell him my 

lan. He can send Peto, too, to watch, only do not let the spies 
interfere with each other.” 

Busby, while awaiting the baronet’s pleasure, was acting a 
small solo in low comedy, He had not wasted his five minutes, 
for, a judge of pictures and of their value, he had made an estimate 
of what those on the drawing-wall would fetch. Nor did the 
bronzes and ivories escape his inventory, while a massive silver 
inkstand, instead of being valued, was, by an honest freak of 
fancy, compared with his Sarees pocket, and set down as too big 
should he be itivited to stow it away on his person, While all 
this was troubling his mind, he was seated as far as possible from 
the movables, to show himself’ that no temptation was in his way. 

_ The baronet and count joined him in the scene of his medita- 
fons; he rose with a start like a man who had been caught 
thinking. | 

Taking his hand, Sir Jacob, while he held it, pointed with his 
left forefinger over his shoulder, and said: 

« nhat is the Couns de Fleury, my friend.” 

. I shall be happy to make his acquaintance,” said Busby ; 
and how are you to-day, Sir Jacob? I was sorry to hear what 
ner I declare to you it quite upset me—it did, upon 
p soul and honour. I was never so distressed in my born 
a believe ity” the baronet replied. 
LF is not a man on the turf, as I stand here, who does not 
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“T am convinced of it,” the baronet added. 

“Why, sir, everybody was astounded.” 

“There must be a strong feeling about this sad event. What 
your opinion of it?” 

“People don’t like it, nor do I. Every one is asking what Si 
Jacob says.” : 

“T suppose so, as usual.” 

And the baronet sighed at the thought that his opinion was to 
lead even in such a matter as this. 

“Upon my soul, it is my conviction that if Master showed 
himself on the stand his old friends would offer him the eold 
shoulder—excuse my saying so, I have no interest in the matter, 
I have never clapped eyes on him in my life.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the baronet. 

“Tt is a fact, I assure you.” 

“Well, look here, Busby, we have understood each other before 
this; when I have asked your assistance in a delicate matter you 
have given it me, and your success has exceeded my ex- 
pectation.” 

“TJ will tell you what, sir, your saying that gives me greater 
pleasure than rome express. And I can tell you more than that; 
if you should want a fellow like me at any time, I don’t care when 
or what for, you have only to say ‘ filch it? and I’m off.” 

“ Have you any objection to crossing the water?” 

“‘T have had that to do too often on my own account to mind 
it,” answered Busby. 

“To Paris?” 

“JT have not been so far as that before. I have generally 
coasted it; but I must say I should like a new place like that, 
where no one knows one.” 

“You need not consider yourself acquainted with Count de 
Fleury through me; I point him out to you merely. You will 
have letters for Paris, and will meet him there in the ordinary 
way.” 

“Yes.” 

“ When you are regularly introduced to him, you will look upon 
him as if he were myself.” 

Yes.” 

“He will be at Paris soon after you. Meantime, awaiting his 
arrival, use your letters, and take your own pleasure.” 

“T shall start at once. Have you any further orders?” _ 

“None; and the letters are ready. This is for the Marchione® 
of Clanweary. Deliver it in person. This is for you. It cor 
tains an order for money payable in town.” 

“Then I will say good-day !” 
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“Do you know your errand?” said the baronet, arresting 
Busby’s departure. 
« As well as you do yourself.” 
Then Busby left the room without noticing De Fleury. 
“ A clear head with a rough outside,” Sir Jacob remarked. 
“You are right, perhaps,” replied De Fleury. 
“ A variety that puzzles you, though you are pretty well ac- 
quainted with us all.” 
«Did he remember that I was in the room when he quitted it?’ 
“Perfectly,” answered the baronet, taking hold of the count’s 
arm; “but you forget that he has not yet made your ac- 
uaintance.” 
“Ces Anglais!” exclaimed the count, bursting out into his 
native tongue. 
“ Angli non angeli—bull-dogs, not poets,’’ responded Sir Jacob. 
“ Will he know gvhat to do without your instructions ?”’ 
“T told him I should be at Paris soon after he reached it, did I 
not ?”” 
“You said that I, Le Comte de Fleury, should be there, 
certainly,” 
“ And that he was to look upon you as Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 


LI. 


COMPANIONS IN GRIEF, 


For a littie while Prentis and Olive were companions in grief; 
it was their first mourning, a Sabbath that they rested on after the 
six days of death. They did not break it in vain regrets. There 
was a steadfast, piercing look in the eyes of the bereaved girl when 
she met the youth on his return ; it was the look of the brotherless; 
it sank into his heart, and in that moment the measureless sorrow 
of the one found a response in the depths of the other’s breast. 
As if to fix the remembrance of it, Olive held his hand and 
cam her other hand on it; nor was the union thus cemented to 

ever dissolved. 

From that time he who had loved her so long in gaiety of 
spirit was in earnest, for he loved her in grief; from that time his 
childhood was gone. His affection for her was like the blossom 
of what had seemed an ever-flowering plant that had set suddenly 
at the turn of spring. Oh, that the budding of such fruit were 
never blighted by the early frost ! 

The same change came over Olive, but its meaning was as yet 
concealed from both. For a period it rendered her more sad, yet 
2A2 
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gave her strength of purpose ; it held her to the duties of her 
position, and by a not inexplicable sympathy drew the poor whom 
she visited habitually more near to her in love. It gave earnest. 
ness to her good qualities ; what was frivolous in her it consumed 
and dissipated. 

On Prentis this set-love had a similar influence, but it confirmed 
a different nature in its tendencies; still earnestness was the prin- 
ciple it engendered. The revolution that had swept by him and 
entangled his mind in its changes had its special features, The 
duty his mother was summoned to fulfil, not free from danger in 
its execution nor from doubt in its results, the change in his 
prospects coming over him in a cloud of uncertainty, and brought 
about by utmost misfortune, the loss of one so dear to him, so 
dear to those he loved, and determined by the hand of his w- 
natural parent; these were the elements that his earnest soul was 
led to contemplate and to make room for within it. 

His well-grown frame, that had outrun the simplicity of his 
boyhood, appeared now to have a tally in his mind, as the one had 

n prepared to encase the sternness of purpose that the other 
was to exhibit. Olive saw the change sometimes with pleasure, 
at other times with fear. He was the only one among many who 
was unconscious of it, for as yet it had not been tried, and he was 
too schemeless to put it on trial. A nature brave and generous, 
besides being highly cultivated, suffers many a vexation to sleep 
without a dream, to die without resentment. ‘The low anger that 
clings to narrow minds, like the mist of a gully, is dispersed 
quickly in its open sunshine. Prentis had brought back with him 
a full knowledge of his mother’s wrongs. This steeled his soul; 
but the injustice of the rector towards her he forgot because it was 
forgiven. Not the mildest sentiment of anger with its cloudy 
tinge streaked the serenity of a grief that he shared with his be 
loved Olive at the loss of his friend, and at the calamity that had 
befallen the house. 

The altered mien of Prentis disquieted Olive at times; she was 
not exempt for the moment from a dread, lest the stern clement it 
discovered should associate itself with his mother’s injuries. Then 
she remembered how that mother had trained him to accept the 
past as it was; not to look at it as the ignorant view nature, 
through the shut window, the bad glass distorting all outside. 
The deeds of the wicked once done, once permitted by Heaven, 
are part and parcel of universal truth; they are in the grasp of ® 
higher hand than that of man ; {they must be seen as they are, not 
through a refracting medium, and be regarded with awe. This, 
in other words, had been his long lesson. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes had a most unfavourable account from 
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Stewart of his interview with the bishop; Master had disclosed 
the narrative to his father of what had transpired at Tofts; he 
had adhered to his own version concerning his brother’s liaison, 
he had set the stamp of bastardy on Prentis. His father believed 
him implicitly, and the subject was set aside asa lesser evil against 
the greater, that of John Fawkes’s death. It was too early in the 
day to speculate on all that might accrue from that event, and it 
was passed over in silence, but not unseen to the bishcp’s earthly 
vision. 

The baronet, weary of himself now that De Fleury was not 
there to hear him, summoned Prentis to a walk, and conversed 
with him freely. 

“Let me first break to you that your mother could not be pre- 
vailed on to intrust others with the duty, and that she has set sail 
for the New World.” 

Prentis was silent. 

“ And she has acted rightly, it is impossible to think otherwise. 
We may regret her absence only to rejoice the more in her 
success.” 

Prentis then told Sir Jacob that it had been his impression all 
along that his mother would not yield to persuasions against the 
course she had chosen. 

“You have no desire to enter the army, have you?” 

“Not now; it is my wish to remain with Dr. Progody until I 
am eighteen, and then to enter at college.” 

“Your decision is the right one; 1 approve it. But let us 
understand each other ; you must in future look to me for support. 
I adopt you as my kinsman; and would proclaim you such, only 
Stewart advises moderation at present, as the bishop your grand- 
father is opposed to you.” ; 

“ With such a friend,” said Prentis, “can my grandfather’s 
unkindness hurt me? He may in time relent.” 

, ’ Let us hope he will, but circumstances must be greatly altered 
rst. 

“And my father may relent.” 

“Tan only repeat the same opinion on that score as I have 
this moment expressed of the bishop. Your grandfather has a 
large property ; it may eventually reach you or it may not.” 

“Tt would be of no use to me,” replied Prentis; “if my health 
lasts, I can cut my own way.” 

Sir Jacob saw the stern spirit that dictated that answer, and 
admired it. 

“If your father succeeds to my property and refuses to acknow- 

€ you, what then?” said the baronet, musingly ; “but rather 
than let it happen I would marry a hundred times.” 
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Prentis thought involuntarily of a hundred beautiful brides; 
and he saw all the cakes sugared over, without even a smile at his 
wayward fancy, s0 momentary was the vision. 

“T should be sorry to look forward, lest I should be made to 
look back as well; let me cut my own way !” 

“ Not in the army?” 

“In my grandfather's college; there my ambition is.” 

“It is my purpose to provide for you as if you were my own; 
it was my son’s dying order to me that you should take his piace 
in my heart.” 

Prentis was unmanned on receiving this testimony of affection, 
and wept passionately at the mention of his late friend. The 
sudden gush of emotion to the memory of a beloved son perturbed 
the baronet’s feelings, and dashed all his calculations aside, while 
his adoption of the youth was sealed on the basis of lasting regard, 

How little can the young who are true to mature speculate on 
benefits while their loss is fresh in the memory! 

This scene had a beneficent influence on Sir Jacob Fawkes; it 
set his mind afloat through many channels. He continued his 
walk in silence and in reflection. 

“ Suppose Master should remain obdurate?” In this direction ran 
the baronet’s thoughts. “ Successful hitherto, he will every day be 
more and more in a position to deny his marriage, and to contract 
a brilliant alliance. The copyholds I can rescue for this boy, and 
no more ; the girls are provided for, but not as if their brother 
were the heir, no longer welcome at the home where they were 
born, reduced to be the scattered fragments of a once great house. 
Is it in this boy’s interest that I now pursue the father; would 
not compromise be better? It is open to me to marry ; should I 
threaten this he would listen to my terms.” 

And in this strain he went on for an hour. 

The humility of Olive then occupied his mind. 

“ How little,” thought he, “does she dream of vengeance! 
Why is a man so different to his offspring? On her knees 
weeping, she submits to the Divine Will; her father opposes tt; 
not grateful enough for half a century of happiness, he lavishes 
his wealth in the pursuit of revenge. Can both of us be right?’ 

These ideas were not without a softening influence on the 
baronet, and they sprang simply out of the grief the young man 
had shown when it was attempted to engage his innocent nature 
in worldly calculations. 

They joined Olive and her sister, who were told that Mary 
Prentis would not return to Tofts. To the former this intelligence 
was a trial on her own account, and she regretted it for her 
cousin’s sake. Janet was startled at the news; she bore it with 
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Jess composure; the poor girl had been so shocked at her brother’s 


death that she was threatened with a nervous affection, and this 
fresh news, for she loved Mary, made her face twitch as if she had 
St. Vitus’s dance. ; 

Solitude appeared to commence its reign; Prentis was going 
back to school; and the baronet was too much alone in his 
schemes of retaliation against Master to be a companion to his 
children. He mourned with austerity now in the mood to ruin 
the enemy of his house by laying bare the crime—now to thwart 
him by marriage. His eyes wandered over the county for a 
bride; they searched the metropolis, but always with a shrinking 
from their purpose. He was nearly fifty; he revolted from an act 
that had not commended itself to him throughout his long widow- 
hood, deterred by a motive not less strong now, the divine per- 
fections of Olive’s mother. 

And he yet trusted that Prentis might occupy the place that 
was left him by the last words of his son. He saw in him an 
early promise of greatness; he had surpassed all his competitors 
in shabey ; his masters had spoken decisively of his endowments, 
and whither they tended, if directed to a proper use. 

Nor were his admirers likely to be mistaken. Prentis had 
learnt that Kis grandfather could not have reached the eminence 
he stood on but for the industry of his youth, and the position he 
attained at the university, where he was senior wrangler, in the 
year that saw Prosody first classic. He resigned the hope of his 
grandfather's love, but not the desire of emulating his example, 
the only one within the circle of nature that seemed fitting to his 
powers. He had yet years before him to devote to humanising 
studies that he excelled in already; he had the benefit of teachers 
such as are rarely to be found. Scholastic ambition he saw would 
avert the danger of his counting on fortune, and indulging in the 
illusions of an heir, which he regarded as an acceptance of homage 
paid to riches before the shadowy harvest is clutched. 

He and Lawson would go on in the pursuit of study untiringly ; 
he would calculate his path, and cut his way through the stars, 
whether of earth or heaven. 


LUI. 


THE WARMING-PAN IN BED, 


THE joyous days appeared to have ‘departed, and Tofts Hall to 
ve sunk into monotony and gloom. the sombre walking-stick 
took the place of the gun, the solitary walk superseded the ramble 
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through woods and fields, where the cheerful party had s0 often 


beat its way in search of game. 

It was the first day of pheasant shooting—a fact unknown in 
the pheasantry for the first time—when one afternoon the baronet, 
on returning from his desultory stroll, beheld Olive in. the hall, 
pale, cold, and shivering in the arms of Mrs. Boldero. 

“My God! what has happened?” Sir Jacob cried, in the utmost 
alarm. 

“She will soon be better, sir,” whispered the good lady, with a 
reassuring nod. 

“Give her tome. Are you dying, my child? Tell me what 
has happened.” 

“She has been out all the morning and tired herself; she isa 
little sick and faint.” 

“Tt is more than fatigue, perhaps the poisoned bowl. Who has 
been with her?” 

Not waiting a reply he took her in his arms, and bore her to 
the stairs. 

“ This,” thought he, “is a punishment for brooding over my 
ae, sorrow.” Then aloud: “Send for Dimsdale, Sorry, and 
Siche.” : 

He reached the foot of the grand staircase, when Olive said, 
faintly : 

“‘] have only taken a chill; do not be alarmed, dear papa.” 

“The warming-pan!” shouted he in his amplest voice, that 
filled every gallery in the palace. ‘Where are the housemaids?” 
he called out in the same tone. 

““Be composed, dear Sir Jacob,” Mrs. Boldero interposed; 
“the warming-pan is ordered, it is in Miss Olive’s room by this 
time.” 

“Go forward and tell them to put a match to the grate,” pur- 
sued the agitated father. 

Ile kissed her cold forehead as she shook in his arms. 

“Her heart, dear child, is crushed by its own weight, and I 
have not been the one to comfort her !” 

They reached the bedroom, where several servants were a 
sembled; the warming-pan was in bed, the stove was blazing, the 
lady’s-maid was in waiting. 

“Come back in ten minutes, dear papa; I want Alice to undress 
me,” Olive said. 

Sir Jacob went to the stables to despatch the grooms; the 
horses were saddled. 

“Dick, go for Dr. Dimsdale, and do not return until you have 
seen him start. Peter, fetch Siche and Sorry.” 

They were soon gone; it was the baronet’s first visit to the 
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stables, since the sad event, a place that it had been his wont to 
frequent daily. The foliage that overhung them was chequered 
with red leaves, which preserve a beauty to the sallow autumn, 
whose majesty, especially on the eve of abdication, gives pleasure 
to the hearts of men. But until that hour never did the face of 
nature excite a feeling of warning and terror in the now crushed 
owner of Tofts, that place of groves. It told him that his house 
was under the spell of the departing year. ‘This second summons 
had taken him unawares in the midst of his resentment at the first. 
Why had he not watched over her safety, with a father’s love 
broken with her the graceful lance of sortow ? 

Instead of this he had resigned her to her lonesome prayers, 
while he had sullenly brooded over his incommunicable creed of 
revenge. He had left her, who wanted consolation, to visit the 
sick, that she might impart to them the comfort she herself needed. 
And she had spoken of resignation to him until the unheeded 
tone of her voice had a sickly sound in her own ear! 

But the return of death struck his conscience, its aspect already 
too familiar; he was compelled to heed it. It was a nudge this 
time, but no gentle hint stirs the soul more effectually than one 
from above. 


- Mr. Sorry, so clever in cases of fever, was the first to arrive 


responsive to the call. It was gratifying to his feelings, as he 
informed himself, to be thus selected in preference to every other 
of his craft; for nothing repairs the damage to a man’s {practice, 
incurred from attendance on a fatal case, so surely as being em- 
pioyed in the same house again. Sorry’s haste was proverbial; 
is wheels spun like a curing-machine, far and wide; now sowing 
disease as he went, to reap it as he returned; mowing the very 
churchyards as he passed, to cool the graves. He drew out the 
thread of destiny and wove it into shrouds for money and fame; 
— let him alone and he had no equal. 

e was elated at his good position in the family; this was to 
understand the present case, almost before he saw the patient. 
There had been a world of talk at Chiltern on the causes, nature, 
and treatment of Mr. Fawkes’s accident. The Sichites affirmed 


. that the case had been sacrificed to wey haste, the Sorryites 


that, but for Siche’s delay, it would have been saved. Who was 


right at last? 

Mrs. Boldero had paraded the warming-pan along the sheets, 
resting its brazen face on the pillow as she completed her task ; 
and she said such pleasant things to make Olive laugh, that had 
: a found its way into the embers it must have split its 

es. 


“Sweet, dear child,” said she, smiling at the pan, “she will 
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soon be warm; she shall now get in, and have hot bottles to he 
feet, with a dish of tea.” ; 

Olive had not long been in bed when the hot stage of feyey 
succeeded; it was then that Sorry was brought in, Sir Jacob 
leading the way. 

When Sorry had a good footing in a family, he edited himself; 
that is to say, he so identified the patient’s interests with his own 
that he spoke in the plural number. Having {felt her forehead, 
and heard her wander, for he had a good ear, he took up the 
notion that her brain was on fire, and that her thoughts were 
struggling with the flames. 

“] am afraid, dear Miss Olive, that our head is distracted, for 
our temples throb, and our thoughts are disturbed.” 

He turned to the baronet, and observed : 

“Our mind, sir, has been overwrought.” 

Sir Jacob Fawkes was perfectly passive, unwilling to receive 
or express an opinion then; Sorry took the hint, a little confused, 
und touched the pulse, a manouvre that gave him a minute to 
recover, during which there was something that he appeared to 
be counting on the ceiling. He had been told of the cold fit, he 
was present at the hot; he took the rational view, it was fever. 
Dr. Cruikshank was the authority ; the head was affected, were 
he there he would bleed. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Sorry, “ we are delirious.” 

As he spoke, his silver lancet-case was on the bed, 

“This way,” said Sir Jacob, coming to Sorry’s relief.” 

And they left the room together. 

“ What is your opinion?” asked the baronet. 

*T am afraid of a three weeks’ fever,” answered Sorry. 

“ And your practice?” 

“Ts to bleed.” 

“Wait ull your colleagues have seen my daughter,” was the 
baronet’s mild reply, though it stopped one beat of Sorry’s pulse 
and one breath of his body. 

Then came Siche with phlegmatic purpose, and he was con- 
ducted to the patient, but Sorry remained sanguine. 

Siche was resolved on avoiding error; instead of thinking about 
himself, he asked many questions, and acquired an insight into the 
nature of Olive’s illness. He found out that she had been daily 
into the marshes; the very word suggested intermittent to his 
mind, and the rest followed easily, for a word is sometimes 4 
system. 

Sir Jacob confronted the rival opinions. 

“ Mr. Sorry has given me his view of the case,” said he; “ and 
now, Mr. Siche, tell me yours.” 
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«Jt is ague,” responded Siche to this appeal. 

Sorry Z himself beaten; his forehead tingled as if mustard 
were oozing through the pores. 

«But you must be aware, Mr. Siche, how rapidly these cases 
turn, if not promptly treated at the onset, from intermittent to re- 
mittent, and thence to typhus.” 

Siche leered, and without generating his speck of foam; he was 
lifted above anger. Indeed, his appearance was creditable, as is 
that of the meanest when right. 

But Sorry’s mortification and Siche’s self-complacency were now 
startled by Dimsdale, who burst in upon them as if the door had 
been forced open by a strong breeze. He had outwalked the 
butler, and announced himself. He took no notice of the apothe- 
caries; he stationed himself opposite to Sir Jacob without a word 
of salutation, and with bold front gave it to be understood that he 
was there to be informed of what duty awaited him. 

This rather took with the baronet: the great do not expect 
manners from their inferiors; they prefer a show of readiness to 
act. He explained to the physician that his daughter was ill, and 
requested Dimsdale to visit her alone. 

“W hether there are great men in the world at present is doubt- 
ful, but if such there be, the greatest are physicians. 

This was a prejudice of Mrs. Boldero’s. 

“We all pay court to my lord,” said the lady, though she did 
not. “But whedo we all rush to on a bed of sickness? The 
physician!” An inconsistency on her part, for she went always 
to the chemist’s. And does not the Scripture respect him?’ 

No one answered. 

Mrs. Boldero received Dimsdale with a curtesy ten feet distant, 
and receded five more to let him pass, as if a brilliant staff closed 
his rear. He stalked in boldly, honouring the sign of Leo; then, 
with a formal nod to the housekeeper, he entered that of Virgo. 

“The young lady, I believe, is called Olive?” he remarked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Boldero. 

“Miss Olive Fawkes, I am truly concerned.” 

“Miss Fawkes, if you please,” said Olive, jealous of her rank. 

“Did you hear her?’ exclaimed Dimsdale, addressing the 
patient. “ She is playful; but I perceive the paroxysm has reached 
the moist stage—a great relief.” 

_ He shook his fingers as if they were dripping, for he was now 
in Aquarius, 

“T was in hopes of being well before you came,” Olive observed, 
with a smile. 

“You ladies are all alike, dear Miss Fawkes; the sight of the 
physician relieves you.” 
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“ A pleasant remedy,” replied Olive. 

« But it must not be the only one, my dear girl.” 

“Not if seeing you makes me better, and physio makes me 
worse,’ 

“Then I must visit you very often !” 

“Do you know what is the matter with me, Dr. Dimsdale?’ 

“ What a question to ask a physician to his face !” 

“ And you want to answer it behind my back in bad Latin,” 

“She 1s too much for me,” said Dimsdale. “I must strike 
into a new vein,” 

And he took the patient’s wrist. 

Mrs. Boldero’s eyes and hands had been up some time at Olive’s 
fearless reception of the graduate ; for so a physician is called in 
those parts, the apothecary carrying off the designation of doctor, 

“ How does she dare!” whispered she to the lady’s-maid, “] 
should be ready to die.” 

“ A good pulse; a very good pulse ; a very good pulse indeed,” 
Dimsdale muttered, as he counted eighty. 

“Then you will not bleed me ?” 

‘No, love; we will bleed your papa only.” 

“ What is the matter with him?” asked Olive, seriously, not per- 
ceiving that Dimsdale chuckled over his fees. 

“T am glad to have brought you to reason at last, my little 
love.” 

“ But is he ill?” 

“ Will you answer my questions if I tell you he is not?” 

“T will be serious. What is my complaint?” 

“ What! not let me find it out?” 

“Tt is the ague,” exclaimed Olive. 

“ And pray, Miss Fawkes, how do you know that?’ Dimsdale 
retorted, with mock severity. 

“T have seen others suffer from it in the marshes,” Olive 
answered, 

“She is right, and I must forgive her; must I not, Mrs. 
Bolder—O ?” 

“Upon my word and honour!” Mrs. Boldero exclaimed. 

“Perhaps, my little Olive, as you understand yourself so well, 
you may like to put a few questions to me to find out my opinion 
of you.” 

* Shall 1?’ Olive said, laughing heartily. 

“1 bide my time.” 

Olive laughed only the more at this solemn intimation. 

“ May I have something to eat?’ she at length exclaimed. 

At this Dr. Dimsdale put on a look of amazement. 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you what questions to put; so please 
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to repeat my words after me.” And he began: “Pray, Dr. Dims- 
dale——" 

Olive repeated it. 

«Ts this ague @ quotidian, a tertian, or a quartan?” 

«J cannot repeat such long words,” Olive replied. “ I suppose 
it is an every-other-day ague.” 

«There is no credit to be got here,” Dimsdale said; so, with his 
stail, now somewhat absent on furlough, he retired. 

« What a girl it is!” Mrs. Boldero whispered. 

«She will do quite well,” Dimsdale uttered, in a deep voice, 
turning his head back into the room—“ quite well, well, well, 
well !” 

He avoided saying this to any one in particular, lest a prefer- 
ence should be suspected; he addressed mankind, with a good 
word for all. 

And now Dr. Dimsdale approached the baronet with Siche and 
Sorry in an altered mien. Before he had skipped the preface and 

roceeded to business; he supplied the deficiency now by shaking 
Sob all round. 

« How do you find her?” the baronet at once inquired, 

Dimsdale took hold of Sir Jacob’s arm and stooped to laugh. 

“Ask your daughter. She knows as much about it as we do. 
She will tell you it is a fit of the ague; she will do quite well.” 

Sir Jacob's mind: was greatly lightened on hearing this opinion; 
it was two to one against Sorry. 

“This case wants a little of my management,” said Dimsdale to 
his dogs, Siche and Sorry. ‘“ Nothing need be done to night— 
she will be asleep; but to-morrow, as early as sunrise”—here he 
raised his arm to secure that event—‘‘ we must administer my 
remedy—sulpho- (a tap on the back of his left hand) nitro- 
(another tap more emphatic) muriate (a final tap) of quinio- 
bromine.” 

The consultation was broken in upon by Mrs. Boldero. 

_ “She has dropped into a sweet sleep,” said the lady, softly, as 
if afraid of awaking her. 

“IT foresaw it,” Dimedale said. 

“Ah?!” sighed Mrs. Boldero, shaking her head, “she will not 
be long here, she has such a heavenly look! But she will be 
happy. What a world it is! Who would have thought it a 
month ago? But there, it is not for us to say.” 
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LETTERS TO DAME EUROPA. 


I. 


Your curate thinks that great wars, such as that raging beside 
us in 1870, are designed by the Deity as a means of bringing men 
back from false paths of what they call civilisation, to more just 
views of the purpose of life than those which they have held 
during the self-indulgence of a long peace. I ask, is it consistent 
with the justice and mercy of God that He should have devised 
as a means of giving moral lessons to nations, the plan of setting 
them at each others’ throats for certain periods, until one or other 
cries, “ Hold, enough”? Your curate, no doubt, will answer, the 
life of nations as well as the life of individuals is under the pro- 
vidence of God, and the whole course of history shows us, age 
after age, a succession of such wars of one people for the conquest 
of another as that which shocks us in the present day, because it 
is so near us. The wars, then, if not stirred up by the Deity are 
permitted by Him. ‘They must, in his decrees, have a purpose. 
Can we suppose his purpose to be an immoral one? No! Can it 
be a part of his purpose that the party morally most in the wrong 
should be the victorious party? We cannot say no to this, for 
the testimony of history will show that in almost all wars the 
party most in the wrong have been victorious. Victory, then, is 
no test of right, nor that Divine Providence favours one side more 
than another. The whole records of memorial time, since history 
first was written, will afford nothihg to gainsay this assertion, 
though Alexander the Great by his father Jove made out a right 
to victory, and though Alexander the Little talks of God being 
on his side because he has obtained a victory. Oliver Cromwell 
touched on the whole morality of war when he desired his men 
to put their trust in God and keep their powder dry; Bonaparte, 
when he scoflingly said that Providence was always on the side ol 
les gros bataillons, showed that whatever intellect might have to 
do with success in battle, morality had no concern in it. 

Thus, then, the utility which some have ascribed to war, a4 
moral purifier of states, cannot be discovered in it, and we are no 
more justified in supposing.a good in it than we are in supposing 
there is a good in any of the evil passions, vices, and criminal acts 
of men. It is true that men do err, repent, and may be justified. 
But in how far the man who has brought on thousands of his 
fellow-men the calamities of war can ever be justified, it wou 
not become a mortal to judge. David did not think himself fitted, 
because he had been a man of war, to build a temple to the Most 
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High; let your curate preach on that text rather than indulge in 
notions of some divinely permitted utility in war for the improve- 
ment of societies. 

Through six thousand years of changing scenes, of rising and 
falling empires, of battles, slaughters, and sieges, we have come 
down to the present times with seneeety but one piece of in- 
struction gained by those scenes. e ask (and we owe this to 
Christianity, though we hardly know that we do so), in what 
respects the masses of the people among conquering and conquered 
nations have been benefited either by conquest or by defeat? 
Finding the conquerors not in a good moral condition, though 
extremely lavish of grateful thanks to the Deity, your curate turns 
to the vanquished in whom to discover the virtues to be developed 
by a process of scourging. Better to go for these certainly to the 
national house of mourning than to the national house of feasting 
—that is, for the moment. But that moment past, it is to be 
feared that the triumphant party, intoxicated by their success, will 
be more disposed for the downward primrose paths of life than 
for any arduous ascents towards moral excellence; and that the 
beaten party, when mourning is over, will find only in their souls 
bitter remembrances, too strongly convincing them that revenge 
is justice, that true morality consists in that alone, 

his is not surely the result that we should desire when we ask 

in what respect the masses can gain by war? Therefore, those who 
do not like it, take up the question on what they call actual fact, 
and declare that the progress of society during the six thousand 
years of history, shows that war and conquest have not been un- 
favourable to man—nay, have, on the whole, been favourable. 
But let us see what there is in history to bear out such ideas. To 
begin with some of the earliest conquests—those of the Assyrians 
—a Nimrod or a Nebuchadnezzar would never have asked the 
question whether any war which either chose to undertake was to 
be of any advantage to the people which he governed. “This is 
t Nineveh, or great Babylon, which I have built for myself,” 

8 all that would have been said; “and if the annexation of 
Media, Persia, or Judea will give me more slaves, and enable me 
to make my capital richer, and grander, and stronger, then it is 
good that I should conquer Medes, Persians, and Jews, and to do 
that I must have great armies.” Great armies were formed, the 
captains of them became high nobles and governors of provinces 
under the king, so conquering was found to be a fine thing—by 
the conquerors. But what thought the conquered? ‘They kept 
their thoughts to themselves, treasuring them up for the day of 
wrath, learnt to be better soldiers under their new masters, to 
ome in their turn rulers of provinces, and to turn rebels when 

© time came that they could find a moment of weakness in that 
power under which they had been compelled to live and learn. 
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And what did the Medes and Persians learn? To do exactly 


what their conquerors had done. Overthrow them in their turn, 
and live as they had lived, under other names. They must have 
their great Babylons in which to glory, but they shall be called 
Ecbatana and Persepolis. Thus, at length, after a few more 
changes, the greatness of empire is transferred to Persia. And 
being so great, having so many soldiers, how shall Persia enlarge 
itself? ‘Towards Greece? Yes, there is nothing better than that, 
The Greeks, without having a great Babylon, have many good 
towns; they are clever; good traders; besides that, they talk 
about freedom and men’s rights; that, at least, I must put out of 
their heads—I, the great king, for such is the style and title of 
the King of Persia now. The Persians, representing the civilisa- 
tion of the Asiatic world, in their hosts of fighting slaves, their 
great generals, or satraps, their silver and gold, their purple and 
fine linen, advance then, into Europe to add Greece to their do 
minions. But here, for the first time, the old system fails, and 
is not successful. The more numerous are not able to trample 
down the less numerous, the more powerful cannot conquer the 
se people, before whom they retreat discomfited and dis 
raced. 
The Greeks made no attempt at conquest in retaliation for the 
attack made on them, yet had they some bitter remembrances of 
burnt cities and of slaughtered friends. Still, even these might 
have been forgotten, had there not risen up among them, in the 


person of a Macedonian king, a man with the ambitious spirit of 
the conqueror in him. It was for his interest, in order to carry 
_ out his schemes, not to allow the wrongs suffered by the Greeks 
at the hands of the Persians to be sap acme They were held 


forth as injuries to be avenged on the descendants of those who 
had inflicted them. By flattery and by fear the Greek states were 
brought under the leadership of Macedon, and Alexander sets 
out to conquer ona new plan. The fewin number are to conquer 
the many—a handful of Greeks to the countless hosts of Persia. 
They were few, but they were brave and skilful, and all the 
generals were imbued with the spivit of the great conqueror who 
led them. They could say, “ We come out of the little country 
of Greece, but we are going to conquer empires vast enough to 
make ten monarchies for us.” Was this what Alexander intended, 
to make ten monarchies for his generals? Any one might very 
safely swear by his father Jupiter Ammon that it was not, yet 
this was what he accomplished. The legacy he left the world 
was the hostility to one another of these monarchies for centuries 
under ambitious, weak, wicked, or powerful kings, as the cate 
might be. 

In the mean time a people were growing into strength, who 
meant to make it their business to put down these Greek kings 
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of Greece and in Greece; a people of sovereigns, whose sole occu- 
ion was to be, conquest as long as conquest could last; a free 
people, whose purpose it was to permit no one to be free but them- 
selves, These were the Romans. Their first exploit out of Ital 
was to trample into the dust (as your curate might sweep off the 
thing made by spiders, a cobweb) a state that commerce, the in- 
dustrial arts, had made great on the coast of Africa, Carthage 
fell, not so much because she impeded the growing power of Rome, 
as because, by her wealth, she seemed to be a counterpoise to it, 
and that could not be endured. Conquering, then, the Romans 
went on until they could send out a decree that “the whole world 
should be taxed.” All the civilised countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the world of those days, had fallen under their sway. 
Civilisation being subdued, they tried what it was to overcome 
barbarism, and succeeded sufficiently to show them that it was 
hardly worth the trouble of the conquest. Besides, they had 
grown rich by the spoils of nations; it was time for them to 
enjoy what they had won, to have their great Babylon, of which 
they could boast that they had built it for themselves. And so 
they had, and with it an emperor in purple and fine linen, as grand 
a personage as any Eastern monarch had ever been. Yes, great 
was Rome, the new Babylon, whilst her people sank lower and 
lower in poverty and ignorance from day to day. With all this 
she must have her armies, not now for conquest, but for defence. 
If civilisation had forgotten the great wrongs she suffered in being 
brought under the Roman yoke, barbarism was not of the same 
temper; the vindictive and the sensual in the untamed man im- 
oa him to the struggle against the Roman. ‘The barbarians, 
ing all round the empire, desired revenge and plunder, and by 
their repeated attacks it fell at last, but fell by slow degrees, 
Rome became displeasing to some of its emperors, and one of them 
thought it good to plan a great Babylon for himself in another 
lace; this was Constantinople. Embellished in every way, it 
me the seat of power and of all that remained of Roman 
gteatness. But lying within the bounds of Greece, it became 
esentially a Greek city; the Greek language and all that was 
Grecian became the fashion, and thus the Greeks flattered them- 
selves that they had avenged their subjection to the Romans, 

n the mean time a power was growing up which was to subvert 
all the principles on which, by which, and for which, all the con- 
quests of ambitious men, all the wars of nations, had been made ; 
this was the power of Christianity. Its influence began among the 
masses of the populations, out of which the soldier element was 

med at this time in the Roman Empire. It gave to each indi- 
& law of life superior to the laws of Rome, and to all laws 

had ever yet held a civilised people under their sway. ‘This 
VOL, CXLVIII. NO. DCIII. 2B 
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higher law, which set the slave free by making him the subject 
not of an earthly master, but of a heavenly one, which ennobled 
his degradation and his sufferings by placing him on equality in 
that at least with the founder of his religion, which took from 
death every terror by assuring him of life eternal with Jesus 
Christ,—this law, higher law than any human law, was soon felt 
by the guardians of sovereign authority in the Roman Empire to 
be dangerous to it. The new faith experienced cruel and long. 
continued attacks under legalised forms, but these served to spread 
it more widely and to make it take root more deeply. Another 
plan was devised by which its opponents became its rulers. Cons 
stantinople, to which the Emperor Constantine had given his 
name, was the seat of government, and he adopted the Christian 
belief, making it the religion of the state. 

Here ends in very succinct fashion what the thousand volumes 
of history give us as the main results of ancient wars. If your 
curate take the Mahometan and the Calvinistic views of all things 
connected with human life, there is nothing to be said either for 
or against war. It is decreed by eternal wisdom, and that is the 
whole matter. God is great, says the Arab, and submits. But 
suppose we take a different view from the Arabian one, and say, 
God is greater: He is good. In His wisdom He gave to man the 
power of choosing between good and evil, thus making him 
superior to all other created beings. If the Divine command, 
“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good!” were 
not promulgated as a law of God, the originators of wars in old 
times had as clear a law of right in their bosoms; reason and 
choice were theirs as they are ours. Can it be said that we are 
even now guided by reason to choose the good? or are we always 
obedient to the command to do so? As it is certain that we could 
act more wisely than we do, let us see how those who have gone 
before us might have done better than they did in this matter of 
war, for which excuses are too readily found. 

The Assyrians and the nations around them had acquired much 
scientific knowledge and great skill in the industrial arts. Iti 

robable that no city built since their days has surpassed Babylon 
m grandeur. If, instead of conquering the neighbouring states 
and enslaving the masses of their people, they had spread among 
them the knowledge they had gained, shall we dare to say that 
such a course would not have been better than the infliction of the 
wrongs of war and the degradation of slavery? As it fared with 
Assyrian and Egyptian culture, so it fared with Persian, Greciat, 
Carthaginian, and Roman; all were hindered from being of service 
to humanity in the senses in which they might have been by the 
evils of war, till at length barbarism itself, stimulated by ¥% 
triumphed over the very highest results of civilisation. 
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SIGMUND OF THE NAZE. 


AN ICELANDIC STORY. 
From THE DANISH OF CARL ANDERSEN. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “ NODDEBO PARSONAGE,” &O. &C, 


Tur sun was setting. Far away to the west proud Jékel reared 
its summit like a golden cone, standing, as it seemed, alone in the 
midst of the desert ocean, for the low chain of mountains of which 
it formed the extreme point, owing to the great distance, had 
diminished into a bright, narrow streak on the horizon, the sun’s 
last smile. Every hill and valley was covered with snow, which 
crackled beneath the feet. There was a dead calmness in the air, 
with a biting hard frost, and all was hushed as the grave, while the 
shades of evening were approaching. 

Suddenly there appeared more than a hundred boats far out in 
the fiord, looking like mere tiny black specks; they drew near, 
and ere long the silence of nature was broken into by the sound of 
the stroke of oars. Now all was life upon the promontory ; every 
pathway leading from the houses, which only could be distinguished 
from the sheet of snow that surrounded them by the windows and 
doors, became black with women and children, who were hurry- 


ang down to the beach, to offer the fishermen on their return home 


a cup of welcome. The boats grated heavily upon the pebbly 
shore, for they had had a splendid run, and had caught a great 
quantity of fish, The fish were tossed ashore in large heaps, ac- 
cording to the number of the fishermen and the boats. There was 
much laughter and joking about their having, had so lucky a day. 
Whether it was the same with the sea-gulls, they seemed to take 
the greatest delight in whirling in circles high above the tempting 
fish, which shone like saiaket silver in the moonlight. 

_ One of the fishermen, however, was far from gay, notwithstand- 
ing he was the captain of the most fortunate boat. This was 
Sigmund. He perceived, what he well knew before, that the 
smile on Sigrid’s lips was not meant for him, but for his younger 
brother, Vigfus. Ah, in what a hurry she was to pour him out a 
brimful cup of coffee, es if there were not others who had been 


freezing at sea! And Sigmund, who was engaged erOwing the 
fish to his boat’s crew as he shared them out to them, flung down 


#cod with such force that the wet sand sprang into the air, and 
very nearly went into the eyes of the two lovers. A small stone 
2B2 
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did strike the cheek of an’old woman just as she was regaling her. 
self with a large pinch of snuff from her snuff-box. 

“Mercy on us! It is not I who won't have you, you lout,” she 
muttered, as she stalked away from her dangerous position, 

Sigrid was a light-haired, bright-eyed, fresh girl of eighteen 
years of age. Without exactly being pretty, she had the fine 
carriage and the symmetrical form for which the women of Iceland 
are often remarkable; added to this, an open, frank manner, with- 
out a spark of pertness and unbecoming freedom. She was the 
only child of a poor widow who lived on the promontory, in whose 
house the brothers had been in the habit of staying during the 
fishing season. ‘Their own home was in a western district, where 
their father was a peasant, who owned some landed property, but 
his farm was unprofitable, and not large; therefore they were 
obliged to cut grass in summer, and to go out fishing in winter, 
This was the brothers’ third winter at the promontory. 

They had not been long there before people began to talk about 
them and the widow’s daughter. Very soon it was said, before the 
knew it themselves, that they were both in love with her. Suck 
a state of affairs between two brothers is like a cloudy sky afters 
clear morning; without the slightest warning a storm might burst 
forth. So it was in this case; it required very little many a time 
to make their blood boil. This was only too evident since what 
had happened on one occasion the winter before. 

One Saturday afternoon the young men assembled as usual, 
when the weather was fine, near the boats to wrestle. ‘There was 
many an active young fellow, who, one and all, were eager to show 
what they were capable of doing, for pretty eyes were looking on. 
Sigrid was also among the spectators. They happened to be play- 
ing Bonde Brydeleg; that is to say, the wrestlers divided into two 
parties, each having its leader. Two at, a time the opponents 
wrestled. When the last man is thrown to the ground, the leaders 
themselves fall too, and the victor’s honour is reflected back upon 
his whole party. On this occasion the brothers were the chiefs, 
and when their turn came the excitement was great, for both of 
them were known to be first-rate wrestlers. The struggle was 
hard, it is true; Sigmund was heavily and largely built, and was 
equal to two men in strength; but Vigfus, whose figure was small 
and slender, was celebrated for being the best climber of the 
mountains, and the most active with his scythe at harvest-time, a0 
wrestling greatly depends upon agility and quickness of movement. 
It was quite a pleasure to see how he acquitted himself in the pre 
sent instance. Many a time he was tossed into the air like a bird, 
but he always managed to come down upon his feet again. © 


praise was bestowed upon him then by the old people! How 
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much the young girls enjoyed themselves! All this ought to 
bring good luck. Ah! the powerful Sigmund lay stretched on 
the ground ! a 

Later in the evening Sigmund saw Sigrid make Vigfus a pre- 
sent of a pair of blue woollen mittens, with bright roses worked 
upon them. It was not easy for him to forget that fall. 


We will pass over twenty years from the above-mentioned 

riod. The father of the brothers had died the spring which fol- 
owed that winter. Vigfus was eager to settle himself in life, for 
Sigrid had promised to be his wife; so he took the empty farm at 
home for his inheritance, giving Sigmund compensation in ready 
money, and his step-mother’s little property at the Naze. There 
Sigmund wished to establish himself; he had always had a liking 
for the sea, and there were other reasons besides, but he did not 
care to speak much about them; still every one on the promontory 
knew that Sigmund’s last words to his brother had been: “ It is 
best that in future the mountains and the fiord should be between 
us,” 

Henceforth the brothers pursued each his own way, and seemed 
to be dead to each other. If Sigmund were asked how Vigfus 
was, he would answer: 

“ Ask the ravens; they know as much as I do about him.” 

Soon nobody ventured to speak to him on the subject. 

His answer, however, was not altogether true. Did he get in- 
formation through the air, or how? Certain it is, he never asked 
questions; no one seemed to tell him about his brother, and yet he 
was aware that he was not prospering. Brekka, their father’s 
property, had greatly depreciated in value of late years, partly by 
the drifting of sand, partly by the eruption of Mount Hekla. 
Sigrid was dead, and Vigfus was bent and broken in health. All 
this Sigmund knew, yet no one could have remarked it; he 
seemed to be entirely absorbed in his own affairs. 

In process of time he became the richest inhabitant of the pro- 
montory ; he had extended his possessions by land and by sea; 
year by year he had bought more ground, and added the new to 
the widow’s original strip, so that it became a considerable pro- 
= Hillocks disappeared before the spade and hoe, and ere 

ong the tall grass covered the level meadows; water was carried 
over the fields, and fences rose for their protection. The old huts 
gave place to a row of new houses, with their red-painted gables 
turned towards the sea; the window-frames were painted white, 
and the panes of glass were bright. 
. hen the snow was melted in spring, and the birds were chirp- 
ing among the fresh verdure around, Sigmund would often stand 
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upon the rising ground and gaze over his fine property. Did jt 
halite that his eight fishing-boats, one after another, happened to 

lide past him in the sunshine yonder in the fiord, many Would 
Sate called him a fortunate man, envied him his riches, and 
wished themselves in his place; but if they had read his soul gt 
those very times would they have held to their wish, and have 
exchanged their lot for his? 

Sigmund was not a happy man, though all was bright and cheer. 
ful around him. How often the thought arose in his silent heart: 
For whom are you buying fields, for whom are you building thos 
pretty houses? Alone! alone! Then again that bitter expression 
about his mouth appeared which made his people pass by him in 
silence to their day’s work. 

But he was a clever man, active, and shrewd where advice was 
to be given, and quick where a prompt hand was needed. Hence 
he was always applied to when anything unusual was to be under 
taken. But a sense of his own worth increased year by year, and 
occasionally his love of authority was rather oppressive, some- 
times verging upon harshness, This was especially apparent when 
any distribution among the poor was set on foot, for in this, as in 
most matters, he assumed the part of director. Quite forgetting 
what he had been himself, that he had begun life with so little, 
though he had acquired considerable property, it was his opinion 
that in nine cases out of ten poverty was one’s own fault. He 
never thought, when he closed his hand and steeled his heart, how 
often an unforeseen misfortune can overtake even the most indus 
trious and painstaking man. 


One midsummer’s day Sigmund was standing outside of his 
smithy, when he heard the baying of dogs beyond the fence, and 
presently he saw a man coming up the path. He was not known 
to him, and it was evident that he had come from a long distance, 
for he had an alpenstock in his hand, and his jacket was slung 
across his shoulder. He was clad in brown-woollen knee breeches 
and light-blue stockings, with a broad-brimmed felt hat, quite 
discoloured by the rain and sun. 

“ Peace be with you,” was the man’s greeting. 

“The same to you!” replied Sigmund. What is your name, 
and from whence do you come?” 

“T am called Are, and I come from the eastward, with a greet 
ing and letter from Vigfus of the Brekka.” 

He undid his vest, and took out of an inner pocket a black 
sealskin pouch, which was fastened by a piece of twine. At. 
length the knot was undone, and a yellow crumpled letter w# 
brought forth and handed to Sigmund. 
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Gigmund’s cheeks flushed, and his hand trembled as he took 


the letter. , 

«Jt is warm to-day,” he exclaimed, merely for the sake of say- 
ing something. 

“Yes, I have felt it much as I traversed the long and weary 
road,” replied the man. 

“Pray step in and rest yourself; we will have the kettle put 
on to boil, and then we can sit and talk over your errand.” 

When he was alone, Sigmund read his brother’s letter. 

« Poverty, sickness, misery, death—yes, it is the old song which 
every dunce can sing who is not fit for anything. What business 
had he to go on in that way? Why did he take her from me to 
doom her to hunger and wretchedness? As you make your bed 
so you must lie; let him lie, then !” 

At midsummer in Iceland the night is almost as light as day, 
Are, therefore, wished to start on his way back in the evening, so 
that he might arrive the following day in good time before the 
ferryman on the other side of Cilfus river had gone to bed. When 
he was about to go, he said : 

“Thanks for your kind hospitality! What message shall I 
take your brother?” 

“How much has Vigfus of Brekka promised you for bringing 
the letter here?” asked Sigmund. 

“Two rix-dollars,” replied Are. 

“That is not much for such a long journey,” said Sigmund. 
He opened a purse, took four bright silver dollars from it, and 
gave them to Are, with these words: “It would be a sin if you 
had taken so much trouble for nothing; accept this in return, and 
a pleasant journey to you!” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” answered Are; but, as he turned 
to go, he added, in an undertone, as though speaking to himself: 
“Poor Sigrid! she expected so much from her good uncle.” And 
away he trudged on his long and weary journey. 

Sigmund leaned against the wall as if he needed support; a 
mist seemed to come before the strong man’s eyes, and he was 
obliged to sit down; he was seized with a strange anxiety, which 
he could not shake off; so there was still a Sigrid—why had no 
one spoken to him about her? When at midnight he retired to 
rest, voices whispered in his ears: “ Poor Sigrid! she expected so 
tuch from her good uncle.” 

Towards morning he beheld—for he fancied that he was awake, 
though, of course, it was a dream—Sigrid standing before him, 
just as he remembered her when he and she were still in the 

Py years of youth, but she was very quiet, and there was a 
ge sadness in the expression of her eyes, at which it was 
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painful to him to gaze, and his heart was like to break, as she 
said: | 

“Do you know why you have been so successful in gatherj 
the ail things of the world upon this spot? Because I hel 
you to gather them! The grass readily grew where my feet had 
trod in innocence and joy; where my eyes beheld the earliest 
flowers the beautiful always throve; therefore you built these 
pretty houses, these fast sailing boats. Is it not true, I was near 
you? Was it not to please the re: one whom you have cherished 
in your heart that you were so industrious and active? Yon were 
not fully aware of this yourself, and consequently you have not 
hitherto taken any proper pleasure in your work; but now all 
will be well—see, the sun is rising! Come, let me show you all 
my beautiful flowers!” 

Sigmund opened his eyes; it was a clear bright morning, with 
a golden sky in the east—was that Sigrid’s beautiful flowers? He 
felt that the charming dream had had a softening, soothing in- 


fluence upon him, and he wept as he had not wept since he wasa 
child. 


Was this really Sigmund himself? Yes, it was indeed, though 
his servants could scarcely recognise him. What was the matter? 
Old Grane, his own riding-horse saddled, Réde laden with com, 


and Blissede with dry fish! 


“Where are you going, master?’ asked the man who was to 
take charge of the pack-horses. 

“ Eastward to Brekka, Olaf! Follow me as quickly as you can. 
I will ride on in front,” said Sigmund, and away he went across 
the promontory, trotting as fast as Grane’s old legs could carry 
him 

Towards the afternoon'Sigmund had reached the other side of 
the mountain, where he was obliged to descend slowly, for the 
path was stony and rough for the horse. When he came to the 
foot of the mountain he found several children lying among the 
heather picking bilberries. They gazed in astonishment at the 
stranger, who, lost in thought, was riding upon a horse white #8 
foam. He gained the charmingly situated peasant-houses, {rom 
which the river can be seen rushing into the sea far away. He 
alighted at the house of one cf the peasants who was an 
acquaintance of his. They would not hear of his leaving imme 
diately, he must partake of coffee, wine, and white bread ; 1t was © 
many years since the two friends had seen each other. Grane 
might be allowed to have a graze, he would reach the ferry ™ 
time enough. Ah, what did the peasant not suggest in order t 


retain so rare a guest! Now for a budget of news, 
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Scarcely an hour after mid-day Sigmund was, however, again 
in his saddle, riding in hot haste over the plain, and. by bedtime 
he approached the sandy neck of land from whence he was to be 
ferried over the river. Here a man was stretched upon the sand, 
waiting also for the ferry; it was Are, who had only just arrived. 
He greeted Sigmund, evidently astonished to see him there. 

“Something has detained ferryman John,” he said; “he is 
much more fond of snoring yonder than of paddling in the water. 
Weshall have cold pleasure here upon this neck of land as soon as 
the sun goes down.” 

“Tt is a blessing that we are at the time of the year in which 
the space is short between sunset and sunrise,” replied Sigmund. 

Nothing more passed between them, but it was not long before 
Are was sound asleep, stretched upon the sand, with his jacket 
over his chest, and his bag under his head. 

No ferry-boat came. Night dragged slowly along for Sigmund, 
who could not sleep. Almost the whole time it was quite light, 
and the birds kept flying over his head as in the day, until all of 
a sudden he beheld the swarms of these white little creatures 
spread over the ground, and silently settle themselves in the sand. 
At that very moment the sun went down, the sky grew grey, and 
a chill blast swept past him from the ocean, Grane shivered with 
cold, and Sigmund would have done the same if he had not 
warmed himself by thumping his sides with his arms. He heard 
a strange, plaintive sound, as ‘of children weeping, and he could 
not refrain from thinking of Sigrid at home at Brekka, though 
from days of yore he so well knew this sound here on the river 
side ; it was only the young seals, who were whining in their old 
fashion, and in all directions raising their black heads out of the 
water. Soon it became light again; the birds flew up, Grane 
raised his head, yonder mountain summits were dyed in red, and 
the waves of the river sported in all the splendour of the new 
day. Shortly after a tiny boat was pushed from the land on the 
opposite side of the river. 

n about half an hour’s time Sigmund and Are were seated in 
the boat, which was scarcely large enough to hold three, much 
less Sigmund’s belongings, and rocked upon the waves as if it 
were about to upset whenever Grane, who was swimming by its 
side, became energetic in his movements; however, they arrived 
safely at the other side, and Sigmund proceeded on his journey. 
About noon he beheld his father’s property again after an 
absence of twenty years; he would never have recognised it so 
changed did it appear to him. More than half the meadows and 
fields had disappeared beneath sand and lava, and the rest was a 
faded, scorched, miserable pasturage for a couple of Jean cows and 
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a score of wretched-looking sheep! And the house yonder, how 
sunken and tumble-down it was! The doors were crooked, and 
the window-frames crooked, and, above all, there reigned such an 
uncomfortable gloom and silence, as if everything around were 
consigned to death! Sigmund’s heart trembled at the thought of 
such total absence of life here where he had passed his happiest 
days. He rode slowly towards the house; no dog came barking 
towards him; where was Molok? Would it not come out and 
welcome him ; by springing up at him and catching hold of his 
jacket? Ah, he had been long dead. It almost seemed to him 
that he had suddenly become an old man, aged by all this 
sorrow. 

A young girl came out of the house just as Sigmund had 
stopped and was alighting from his horse. 

“Ts it you, Sigrid?” he said, holding out his arms towards her, 
The extraordinary likeness to her mother enabled him to guess 
who she was. 

“T was sure you would come, uncle. You are now the only 
one I have left!” 

Sad were the tears she shed at their first meeting, but she wept 
with her head resting upon the breast of him whose heart was 
warmly drawn towards her. 

“ When was his last hour?’ asked Sigmund, afterwards, as he 
was sitting by the inanimate corpse of his brother, gazing at the 
former dear companion of his childhood. 

“ He had just awoke from a gentle slumber,” answered Signd. 
“¢Your mother has been with me in my dream,’ he said, * All 
will now go well; she has promised me so, and she used always to 
keep her word. Greet and embrace Sigmund from me! And he 
closed his eyes, but this placid smile was already on his lips. He 
had ended a life of hard struggle, my poor father !” 

“When did this take place, child?” asked Sigmuna, ternbly 
overcome by extreme emotion. 

“ Yesterday morning, about sunrise,” was the answer. 

“ Yes, at the sunrise,” repeated Sigmund. 

He bent his head, and remained awhile in silent prayer; but 
when he again looked up the dark cloud had passed from his 
brow. 


Only those who have been in Iceland can form an idea how 
charming a fine summer evening can be on its coasts. 
The heavens are cloudless and blue, 
‘The ocean shines brightly too, 
says an Icelandic poet. Yes, there is a clearness over the wholeof 
nature, the mountains are sharply delineated against the deep blue 
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skies, the sea so placid in its majestic repose, that one might fane 
oneself + * gy to the South, to that abode of all that is 
beautiful, Italy. 

It was on such an evening that Sigmund “- ht Sigrid to the 
Naze, which in future was to be her home. To delighted he 
was at every smile of surprise upon her lips, at her quiet joy on 
finding such unexpected prosperity and poet It seemed to 
him that it now, for the first time, dawned tipon him for whom he 
had been toiling and exerting himself, and —e to his property. 

nd having shown her everything within doors, he led her out to 

t her admire the prospect around her there. Beneath them la 
the mirror-like fiord; further out a Danish merchant ship, which 
was bound for the nearest harbour, but on account of the dead 
calm could make no way; the sails hung loosely about the yards, 
reddened by the setting sun. A tiny bird was warbling sweet, 

laintive notes, Sigrid turned in its direction, and beheld West 
Fakel glowing like a purple cone in the midst of the vast, tranquil 
ocean, and she said: 

“ Yes, here is my home; I recognise it. My mother has always 
thus described it to me !” 

But to Sigmund it seemed as if he heard in a subdued musical 
tone: 

“Come, and I will show you all my beautiful flowers.” 


I must tell you, to bring Sigmund’s history to an end, that he 
lived to be an old man, with long, white hair. To his dying day 
he was looked upon as the most respectable and the most wealthy 
inhabitant of the promontory. He had a hand in everything, so 
to say, and, to tell the truth, it must be admitted that he had a 
very good opinion of his own worth, but he was no longer so 
severe in his judgment upon others as he had been in his younger 
days, and he did not now allow any poor but unfortunate person 
to go from his door without assistance. Sigrid was to be his heir, 
or, more correctly speaking, she had received everything from him, 
and all his possessions as a marriage portion on her union, the 
png after her arrival at the Naze with an excellent young man. 

ere was no mention made of his name, but so far is certain, two 
or three years after Sigrid’s wedding a traveller was one day cross- 
ing the promontory, when he saw a light-haired, bright-eyed boy 
playing about. 

“What is your name, and where is your home?” asked the 
jw 

“You must be from the other side of the fiord,” replied the 

y, with a self-importance which left the man no doubt where 
was his home, “since you do not know that I am called Sigmund, 
and that the daughter of Sigmund of the Naze is my mother.” 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
VITl. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 


THE notion has been put forward with some confidence that the 
spread of democratic institutions among the nations of the earth is 
favourable to the cessation of wars. The authors of this notidn 
have observed that the wars of the past have often had their origin 
in dynastic interests, in the intrigues of courtiers, and in the 
quarrels, jealousies, rivalnes, and ambition of individual monarchs, 
To go no further back in the scroll of history, they will point to 
the wars of Louis X1V., waged for the gratification of his ambi- 
tion at the expense of his neighbours. Look, they will say, at the 
German wars, in which George I, and George II]. involved Eng- 
land by their petty views of territorial aggrandisement, or by their 
partiality now for Austrian interests, and now for Prussian. They 
will cite the instances of Frederick the Great stirring up two 
sanguinary wars by his wrongful seizure of Silesia, and of the 
worthless Louis XV. making war on Frederick chiefly because 
Madame de Pompadour had been stung by the sarcasms of the 
Prussian monarch. They will appeal to the wars of Napoleon I, 
prompted by his designs of domination. And it would be to their 
point to mention that the Crimean war was wholly provoked by 
the ambitious scheming of a Russian autocrat. 

Because these and many other wars which have desolated the 
world were set on foot by the evil passions of monarchs, it 18 
assumed that democratic revolutions would put an end to war. 
The chosen leaders of the people, it is urged, must know the inte 
rests, and desire the happiness, of the people by whom they}have 
been chosen, and will therefore engage in no wars except such as 
may be justand honourable. It seems also to be thought by some, 
that among the nations living under a democratic form of govern- 
ment there would be so strong a feeling of “ brotherhood” as 
would supersede those animosities which kindle the torch of war. 
Their disputes, should disputes arise, would be peacefully settled 
by the arbitration of neutral republics. 

It seems almost cruel to attempt to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
which would promise to usher in the reign of universal peace 
among the nations of the earth. But the voices of common sense 
and of past experience demand to be heard, for they are our only 
guides in such a matter, 
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If wars have been owing, in many instances, to the ambitious 
views of sovereigns, it must be granted that their people have often 
shared in those views, and have urged on their sovereigns to enforce 
them. Kings must, after all, be very much what their people 
make them, and must catch the prevailing spirit and temper of 
the country which they govern. They must be in a great measure 
the representatives of their people; the individuality of the king 
must to a great extent be lost in the collective personality of the 
nation. Hence the people must share in some degree with their 
monarchs the blame of unjust and aggressive wars; and it is often 
difficult to apportion the amount of this blame between king and 
people. Thus Louis XIV. himself doubtless went to war for the 
gratification of a warlike and domineering nation, vain of its great~ 
ness, and ambitious of glory. The foreign policy and consequent 
wars of Napoleon I. were in great measure designed to dazzle and 
gratify the same nation. And there is little doubt but that his 
nephew consulted the wishes of his people when he entered into 
the fatal lists with Prussia. A martial nation loves to have an 
army, and that army will, by its restless desire for employment, 
urge on the chief of the state to undertake war. “Il faut 
déborder,” was Napoleon III.’s reason to Cavour for his Italian 
a a 
But let us regaid in another point of view this notion, that de- 
mocracy is adverse to war. Is it warranted by the history of 
democracies? It is difficult to compare the sdeiiea tendencies 
which have been exhibited in the matter of war by regal or 
democratic forms of government, because there have been so few 
republics in the world, and, therefore, the majority of past wars 
must have been carried on under the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. The general experience of mankind seems to have inclined 
them rather to monarchical than to democratic institutions. Power, 
too, has an inevitable tendency to centralise itself in the hands of 
one, insomuch that “the republic” has often become, practically, 
if not in name also, a monarchy. Thus, to take two instances 
from English and French history, Cromwell was practically 
monarch of England during the Commonwealth, and for a short 
time, during the French Republic, Robespierre governed the 
National Convention, and so governed France. 

But in the comparatively few instances of republics which the 
world has seen, we shall hardly find proofs of the supposed pacific 
tendency of this form of government. The earliest commonwealths 
of which history makes mention are those of the Hellenic race. 

ow, however favourable their institutions may have been to the 
tree play of intellect, it cannot be said that they proved very con- 
ducive to peace. It need hardly be observed that the history of the 
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Hellenic republics is to a great extent occupied with those mutual 
wars, by which they were so enfeebled in the end as to fall an 

to the wolf of Rome. Athens, the most democratic of them 
all, was the most ambitious and domineering; nay, the only one 
which grasped at the seductive vision of empire. Nor will the 
history of that imperious “ populus” 


qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, 


give much countenance to the opinion that democratic institutions 
are peculiarly favourable to a policy of peace. Once only during 
the existence of the republic of Rome was the Temple of Janus 
closed! In modern times, the first republics that emerge after the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire and the settlement of the bar- 
barous nations of the north in Southern Europe, are those of Italy, 
which flourished between a.p. 1100 and 1500. And what is 
the history of their mutual relations, and of the internal con- 
dition of each of them, during these four hundred years, but a 
history of perpetual turbulence, embroilment, and war? We find, 
for instance, Genoa fighting with Venice and with Pisa, till the 
latter city was ruined; Pisa fighting with Florence; Milan against 
Lodi, Como, Pavia, and Cremona; Modena against Bologna; and 
others against others of these petty communities; to say nothing of 
their respective civil wars between factions of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, nobles and plebeians, great families against great families. 
These Italian republics are characterised in regard to their mutual 
relations by Hallam in the following words: “Their love of 
freedom was alloyed by that restless spirit, from which a demo 
cracy is seldom exempt, of tyrannising over weaker neighbours. 
They played over again the tragedy of ancient Greece, with all 
its circumstances of inveterate hatred, unjust ambition, and 
atrocious retaliation.” Switzerland, indeed, that cluster of small 
republics, has run a more pacific career, but it has waged its 
unjust wars, as that against Charles of Burgundy at the instige- 
tion and for the hire of Louis XI.; nor has its internal history 
been free from wars, as between the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant cantons. Even in our own time we have seen a portion of 
the Swiss cantons in conflict with the rest on a question arising 
from the Federal Union. Still it may be allowed that the foreign 
policy of Switzerland has generally been pacific ; but it would be 
rash to ascribe this policy to its institutions rather than to the 
peculiarity of its geography, and to the isolation caused by 18 
natural boundaries. ; 
How far the adoption of democratic institutions by the French 
tended to a pacific policy towards foreign nations may be judge 
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from the decree of the revolutionary legislature, offering help to all 
other nations desirous of throwing off monarchical overnment, 
and by their declaration of war with England, when Pitt, the all- 

erful premier, had studiously endeavoured to maintain a good 
understanding with France. 

The great Transatlantic. Republic cannot boast a very pacific 
career or an unwarlike policy. During the eighty-seven years ot 
their existence, the United States, besides avtiats been in a 
chronic state of warfare with the unfortunate Indians on their 
western borders, have engaged in three great wars, one of resent- 
ment and jealousy against England in 1812, one of unjust ambi- 
tion for the annexation of the Texas, and one tremendous civil 
war, in which the majority of the states succeeded in crushing the 
minority. They have also laid down two arbitrary maxims of 
foreign policy, pregnant with possible war in their application, 
that no monarchy shall be suffered to exist in the continent of 
North America! and that the whole of that continent shall belong 
to the States.* Assuredly such arrogance and insolence towards 
foreign nations has but few precedents even in the history of regal 
governments. 

Experience and common sense would, therefore, teach us that 
popular governments are not less inclined to war than monarchical 
governments. They are not less aggressive, less ambitious, less 
domineering, less likely to be captivated by the splendid prospect 
of empire. They are, perhaps, even more likely to be carried 
away by sudden impulses and gusts of passion. And while 
monarchs are often restrained- from war by considerations affecting 
their own personal responsibility or safety, and by the conscious- 
ness that on their own decision rest the interests of themselves and 
their subjects, each member of a large assembly feels but a small 
portion of the risk of a public decision, and shelters himself among 
the numbers who take a similar resolution with his own. There 
seems, too, a spirit of intolerance and propagandism in republican 
states, which prompts hostility against monarchical states, and a 
desire to excite discontent in the minds of their subjects. ‘That 
such a spirit is likely to produce war it is unnecessary to show. 

i these incentives operating upon a popular government may 
fairly be set in the balance against the personal feelings which 
have often incited monarchs to make war. 

It appears, in fine, that the preservation of peace is independent 
of different forms of government. Nothing can tend to prevent 
War except a sense on the part of the ruling powers, whether regal 


rete 





* Such is the well-known “ Monroe doctrine,” which is generally accepted by 
politicians. 
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or democratic, of the enormous wickedness and impolicy of ll 
aggressive wars. It is idle to charge upon this or that form of 
government a crime and folly which has been too common under 
all forms of government, and which has its origin in the elemental 

ions of human nature. Any honest question of uncertain 
right between two nations, however governed, may, indeed, be 
settled by arbitration, as has in some cases, though but too rarely, 
been witnessed. But while there are either kings or republics 
ready to insult other nations, or to make aggressions upon their 
rights or possessions, there will be wars, under whatever form of 
government the insult may be offered or the aggression com. 
mitted. 


THOMAS WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


Tae name that stands at the head of this page has of late been 
frequently mentioned in this Magazine. It seems but yesterday 
that we were defending Mr. Robertson from the unjust and 
acrimonious attack of a clumsy critic. It will never again be our 
lot to perform such friendly office. Mr. Robertson is dead. No 
more will the town be charmed with a succession of those sparkling 
comedies which made fame for the author, fortune for the manage 
ment of the Prince of Wales's Theatre, and pleasant memories for 
us all, Mr. Robertson’s career was by no means an unchequered 
one. His success was long delayed. His struggle for pubbe 
recognition was a weary, uphill fight with managers, too well 
pleased with sensationalism and scenery to pay a serious attention 
to MS. plays, depending for their interest on witty dialogue and 
unstrained plot. That dusty struggle it was impossible for the 
dramatist to forget even in the sunshine of a suddenly achieved 
but secure popularity. Writing a few months ago, he says, ina 
letter which hes before us now: “ Authors, known or unknown, 
successful or unsuccessful, are not much loved of manager. 
Indeed, they are always regarded—I don’t know why—as inte 
lopers. When I tell you that my career as a dramatic author 
begins in '51, and that I got ‘Society’ played in °65, you will 
understand that it is a career the very reverse of ‘ rosy.” 

But bitter memories, and still more bitter months of sickness 
did not suffice to sour his disposition. And that beneath all there 
beat a kindly, stout, and generous heart, the pen that traces these 
lines bears grateful and sorrowing testimony. 





